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TO-DAY. 


There does not seem to be any substantial obstacle 
to the holding of the school celebration of Columbus Day 
on the 2ist of October, notwithstanding the fact that in 
Massachusetts that day isa legal holiday; and there is 
no doubt that the admirable and impressive programme 
arranged for the schools of the whole country by Mr. 
Francis Bellamy’s committee will be carried out here as 
elsewhere. Gov. RuSsell’s suggestion, that all the school- 
children in the state upite at a specified hour in singing 
‘America,’ is both original and effective. As for the civic 
celebration in Boston, the promise of a parade with 
$0,000 men in line is of less real interest than the ad- 
dition of a desirable statue to the number more or less 
desirable which salute the eye in this city. The bronze 
Columbus, to be inaugurated on that day, is said to be a 
worthy artistic production, and the sketches of the 
statue and pedestal which have appeared represent a 
monument of which Boston will not be ashamed. 


Hon. Andrew D. White’s paper on ‘The Murder Prob- 
lem,’ read in the course at Chautauqua, is published on 
the fourth page of this paper, with acknowledgments to 
the Chautauqua Assembly Herald. The views expressed 
by ex-President White on the subject of the treatment of 
high crimes and habitual criminals have received vigor- 
ous comment and criticism because of their radical 
character. There isno doubt, however, that the warning 
which he has uttered is timely and needful. It is not 
necessary that one should go as far as he goes in the 
approval of capital punishment, but every good citizen 
will thank him for the vivid picture which he presents of 
the disastrous result of weakening the force of the laws 
which punish crime; while as regards the treatment of 
habitual criminals, his views are in harmony with recent 
legislation in this state and with the theory on which 
this legislation is based, namely, that crime is not only 
to he punished but to be restrained as we restrain an 
epidemic by quarantine. 





The echo of Gen. Francis A. Walker’s address at the 
tercentinary of Trinity College, Dublin, last summer, is 
to be heard at Tremont Temple, Monday evening. On 
that occasion, Gen. Walker, who fought by-the side of 
Irishmen in our civil war, paid a deserved tribute to the 
bravery and the patriotism of men of that race in Amer- 
ica, his words taking on a peculiar significance by reason 
of the Tory sentiment of the University audience to 
which he spoke. And so eloquently did hedo this, that 
he not only gave no offence but elicited generous cheers. 
The Irishmen of Boston propose to let Gen. Walker 
know that they like what he has done; and the reception 
on Monday evening will doubtless be a notable occasion. 


The shooting of four little girls by a boy is the latest 
example of that careless use of firearms which through 
a laxity of our laws must be considered accidental. So 
far as the individual is concerned, through whose direct 
agency the accident is brought about, the argument is 
usually well founded, that he receives punishment 
through the recollection of his unfortunate act; but 
this does not bring back to life the dead, nor render 
whole, the maimed. There is, besides, another whose 
connection is still deeper, but who never appears in the 
matter, and he is the person whose weapon is used. 
One of the basic doctrines of our form of government is 
that peaceable citizens shall reasonably be well pro- 
tected from injury through the fault of others; but in 
the hurry of our busy lives this seems to be forgotten 
exceptiog within certain limits, and we have to an extent 
practically adopted the motto from the French, ‘Sauve 
qui peut.’ Youthful hoodlums parade the streets in 
gangs armed with India-rubber slings which are quite 
effective, and woe to the unfortunate suburban bird or 
squirrel which ventures within range. A cheap form of 
|air-gun is sold in the stores which may be seen almost 
‘any day in the hands of children in the public streets, 
which will lodge its leaden bullet in a pine board at short 
duelling distance. Such weapons as these are too dan- 
' gerous to place in inexperienced hands, and on the public 
‘streets at that; and, together with the accidental dis- 
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charge of fire-arms, should be a matter of the strictest 
police supervision. Itis hardly the province of Tre 
COMMONWEALTH to suggest the laws whereby such dan- 
gers to innocent citizens can be eliminated, but it can be 
asserted that under some of the governments of Continen- 
tal Europe, which we in our freedom are inclined to 
decry, matters concerning the care of the people are 
provided for by the law, and the law lived up to; and 
much as we may inclined to criticize their lack of 
personal freedom, we have much to learn from them in 
matters pertaining to public safety. 


be 


Lieutenant Robert E. Peary has reached New found- 
land on his return from the most remarkable tour of arc- 
tic exploration in recent years. His success is all the 
more notable because it was unexpected. According to 
the prophetic vision of experienced explorers, his ex- 
pedition was doomed to failure because of insufficient 
preparation, defective organization and the fact that a 
woman, Lieut. Peary’s wife, was taken along. Even 
when Professor Heilprin sailed last summer to meet and 
bring baek the exploring party, it was seriously stated 
that in all probability an expedition of rescue would 
have to be despatched to bring back the expedition of 
relief. But everything worked with the regularity of 
mathematical calculation. Even Lieut. Peary’s broken 
leg mended itself soundly in time for him to make his 
start on the date set for the overland journey. Andon 
this trip all went as Lieut. Peary’s theory said it should 
go. That is, he found the ‘royal highway’ of hard snow 
stretching away over the interior of Greenland after he 
had surmounted the coast glacier, and on this he made 
his snow-shoe journey safely and successfully northward 
and return, 1200 miles. What he accomplished was the 
attainment of a higher latitude than ever before reached 
on the east coast of Greenland and the establishment of 
geographical facts of great value in relation to the con- 
tour of that desolate continent. He also secured much 
valuable ethnological material, including tents, costumes, 
sledges, kayaks and dogs of the Northern Esquimau, 
meteorological and tidal observations, and a large num- 
ber of photographs of natives, dwellings and costumes, 
and arctic scenery. Commodore Melville is quoted as 
saying that Lieut. Peary ‘‘has fully demonstrated the 
possibility of reaching the North Pole on foot or by dog- 
sledge.” 





The completion of the fund in aid of the Carney Hospi- 
tal through the efforts of the Boston Post marks the 
successful ending of a unique and praiseworthy enter- 
prise. Nearly four months ago we mentioned the 
beginning of this undertaking by the Post. It was in 
May, immediately after the Legislature had refused to 
make a grant of public noney to Carney Hospital, that 
the Post invited the people to provide the fund which the 
Legislature had declined to furnish, headed a subscription 
list with a generous sum and called for contributions. 
The result is a notable illustration of the virtue of ‘keep- 
ingatit.’ Contributions flowed in, at first by $100 
checks, then in lesser sums, and at last by a great pupular 
subscription of ten-cent pieces, until nearly $11,000 was 
given by about 50,000 contributors, and the Hospital re- 
ceived itlast week. A monument of this feat is the 
establishment, by the managers of the Hospital, of a 
‘Post Free Bed’ for newspaper men, thus marking what 
is one of the most notable feats in the many sided enter- 
prise which goes by the name of ‘journalism.’ 





The miners’ war in East Tennessee came to an end 
in the only way in which it was possible that it should 
end. ‘The state militia put down the rebellion and 
dispersed the rebels. But there now remains the great 
question of right and wrong which caused this uprising. 
So long as that reraains unsettled, nothing can be con- 
sidered as finally determined. This is the question of 
the leasing of convicts by the state to labor in the mines 
of private corporations. The policy is one which must 
be condemned as degrading to the convicts, demoralizing 
to the public sense and out of harmony with the ideas of 
civilized society. If the lawless uprising of the people 





of East Tennessee against this system compels the state 
to abolish it, the insurrection will not be in vain. 
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SEPTEMBER 17. ‘‘For my own part, I do not see 
what business men have to think at all. If it be of the 
past, can they recall it? If it be of the future, can they 
govern it? No, no; and the present is for action, not for 
meditation.”—G. P. R. James. 

SerTeMBeR 18. ‘‘What makes life dreary is want of 
motive.”—-George Elliot. 

SEPTEMBER 19. “People will insist upon the 
attempt to be saved in their sins, and not from their sins ; 
this isthe great stumbling-block of the clergyman and 
the physician alike.”—H. 8S. Pomeroy. 

But I stood in 
I saw the man who was at the 
He saw what I could not see.” 


SerremBer 20. ‘I could not see it. 
the porch of the temple. 
horns of the altar. 


SEPTEMBER 21. ‘Pride only helps us to be generous; 
it never makes us so.” 


SepremMBer 22. ‘Among all forms of mistake, 
prophecy is the most gratuitous.” 

SEPTEMBER 23. ‘‘We forget the old selves on whom 
we have turned our backs, as we forget a street that has 
been reconstructed.”—J. M. Barrie. 


THE MILITIA AT THE RIOTS. 

The riots at Homestead and at Buffalo are over and 
most of the militia are at home. The states of New 
York and Pennsylvania, and the country at large, have 
had abundant cause to congratulate themselves on the 
efficiency of the volunteer militia and the promptness 
with which they sustained the majesty of the law. 

It is easy to make comparisons between the work of 
the militia this year and the failure of the militia during 
the Pittsburg riots of 1877. The story of those riots 
wasa sad and ashameful oneto the state of Pennsylvania. 
The only redeeming fact in connection with it is that 
the state of Pennsylvania learned from that story 
that its militia was ill-organized; and it has now 
so re-organized it that it will never again be com- 
pelled to call on the United States for protection 
against internal enemies. The story of this year’s riots 
is no such story of shame; but it would be a pity indeed 
if the experience of this year should not help us, not 
only in taking precautions against the occurrence of 
such riots, but in dealing with them when they come 
again. 

Where’ all have done so well, comparisons might be 
called odious, but the fact remains that there are differ- 
ences in the work of the New York and the Pennsylva- 
nia militia, and the effect of these differences is, I think, 
an important one. It is difficult to compare the actual 
time required in the mobilization of the two armies. 
The Pennsylvania militia wascalled out in one body and 
was certainly mobilized very quickly. The European 
edition of the New York Herald says that it was mobil- 
ized more quickly than a body of similar numbers was 
ever mobilized in all Europe. This may, or may not, be 
true; but to issue orders to eight thousand scattered cit- 
izens at ten o’clock Sunday night and to find three 
thousand of them in one camp, one hundred miles from 
home, by two the next afternoon, and five thousand at 
another camp, some of them three hundred miles from 
home, by midnight the next day, would seem to be a feat 
which could hardly be surpassed. The good people of 
Pennsylvania had hardiy read in their newspapers on 
Monday morning the news that the troops were ordered 
out, before they heard their drums in the streets and 
ran to the windows to see the regiments marching to the 
‘front.’ 

The New York regiments were not ordered out all at 
once, so that an actual comparison of the mobilization 
cannot well be made, but there is no doubt that individual 
regiments were as prompt as the Pennsylvanians, or more 
prompt. When we come to the ‘front,’ however, the 
difference is observable at once. Of the Pennsylvania 
troops, there is little to tell. They reached their desti- 
nation, selected the camping ground and encamped. The 
first night they bivouacked inthe openair. The next day 
the camp equipage had arrived, they pitched their tents 
on the ground which they had already prepared, and from 
that time the accounts of their camping differ in nothing 
from the accounts of their regular summer encampments, 
save that the guards were heavier and the soldiers had 
the additional work of patrolling the adjasent town of 
Homestead. On two occasions some fear appears to 
bave been felt, by the officers in control, that there wouid 
be a collision between the workmen and the soldiers; but 
there was no such collision. No workman laid a hand 
ona soldier or threw a missile at him; and only once, 
when adrunken man attempted to cross the lines, was a 
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striker arrested ~~ the suldiers, and he was released 
when he was sober, without any physical injury. 

The New York papers are full of accounts of the pri- 
vations of their soldiers, of their going without food for 
many hours, and of their lack of protection from the 
weather. The arrangements of the various officers with 
hotel-keepers are detailed, and in one instance a Quarter- 
Master General had to give his persenal security before 
he could obtain material for tents. In a similar way 
troops were compelled to bivouac in the open air, in some 
cases for several days, before proper shelter was provided, 
and the business of feeding them, in some cases, appears 
not to have been fully understood before they left Buffalo 
again for home. Further, more than one instance is 
recorded of collisions between strikers and the troops; 
and although no one was shot, there were some cases of 
bayoneting. 

In making the above comparisons I wish distinctly to 
disclaim the slightest nint that there is the slightest differ- 
ence between the men of Pennsylvania and the New 
York militia. So far as we know, they are drawn 
from precisely the same sources and in the manual of 
arms are trained with precisely the same care; and, in- 
deed, in the details of parade and drill it i# thought by 
some competent judges that the New York militia is 
superior to that of Pennsylvania. The material of both 
organ.zations is good, but they are, in some respects, 
differently organized and in some respects differently 
trained. 

To begin with the training. When the Pennsylvania 
troops went into camp on the hill above Homestead, they 
only did what they had done many times before. 
The Pennsylvania militia goes into camp every summer, 
and it is arranged that they encamp one year separate- 
ly by regiments, the next year by brigades, and the third 
year all together, as a division. There are no regular 
camping grounds, and efforts are made to secure new 
camping grounds every year; so that, as above, it was no 
hew experience to the Pennsylvanians to encamp on 
entirely new ground. Every one knew exactly what to 
do and where to go. The camp was laid out promptly 
and accurately and prepared without confusion, and the 
soldiers lived in it exactly as they had lived in other 
camps. 

The New York troops, however, when they attempted 
to encamp in the flelds around Buffalo, were trying to do 
something they had never done before. The city camp 
at Peekskill is a beautiful place. It is carefully drained 
and, I understand, lighted by electricity. There are 
permanent kitchens and other conveniences, and when 
one regiment arrives and is saluted by the departing regi- 
ment, everything is found ready for an extremely pleas- 
ant week. It is magnificent, but itisnot war. It is no 
discredit to men who have had only such experience of 
encampments as this—and I understand that all the regi- 
ments are not in camp every year—that they should have 
been worried and confused on the bleak meadows and in 
the bleaker freight-yards around Buffalo, noris it a dis- 
credit to their commissary that it was not accustomed to 
obtaining and supplying them with food. 

And this brings us to the second point of difference, 
that of organization. In both states the Governor is the 
Commander-in-Chief. In both states the Colonel is in 
immediate command of his soldiers; but it is only in 
Pennsylvania that there is a Major General commanding, 
through whom the Commander-in-Chief issues his orders. 
In New York the Commander-in-Chief issues his orders 
through his Adjutant-General, who is only a member of 
his staff; while in Pernsylvania the Major General in 
command of the militia is a responsible officer of experi- 
ence, whose time is largely occupied with military affairs. 

Again, ip both states the troops are divided into bri- 
gades, each in charge of a Brigadier General, but in Penn- 
sylvania the Brigadier General and his staff are actually 
employed in inspecting and managing the brigade all the 
year round. Each Brigadier General has permanent 
headquarters, and the Brigadier Sergeant Major is regu- 
larly employed by the state and spends all his time in 
performing the clerical work of the brigade. The gen- 
tlemen who accept positions on the Brigadier and 
Major General’s staffs do it with the understanding that it 
means a good deal more than so much gold lace, and it is 
in general the understanding that every aid shall report 
at the brigade headquarters at least once every day, and 
shall spend a great deal of time in inspecting the separate 
commands. During the annual encampments, the mem- 
bers of these staffs are most actively employed in ar- 
rangements for the providing of the necessary supplies 
for the encampment, and it is difficult to say whether the 
staffs are more actively employed in the encampments by 
regiments, by brigades, or by divisions. 

Without wishing to reflect at all upon the Brigadier 
Generals of the New York militia, it is only fair to say 
that they have not had an opportunity to gain the experi- 
ence which they needed so much at Buffalo. The very 
law of the state is so arranged as, in some degree, to 
belittle the office of the Brigadier General, as the sheriff 
of the county is allowed to call out the regiments of his 
own county, as I understand it, without consultation with 
any officer; although it is probable that, as a matter of 





courtesy, the Brigadier General is notified. 
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ASTRONOMICAL GO SIP 


The number of topics of a popular nature whi, 
come up quite recently in astronomy is anuseel ‘ Dare 
and some of them are of real interest to ie 
not rank themselves even as amateurs in this fascina: . 
science. — 

The newspaper excitement over Mars } GUILE passe 


away, but the observatories are still hard q 


those wt 


14x 


; al work 
valuable results, astronomically speaking, will certay, ze 
secured. In a letter recently from Prof Béwies " 
Holden, Director of Lick Observatory, hx = : 


have something like one hundred and fifty drawip 
Mars which had to be made on forms four jnehe 
diameter in order to get all the detail in, and by the, 
that the opposition is over I think that everyone = 
agree that we have made good use of ourtime.” | 
tion to this information, and a fact that has [ 
yet been published, he says, ‘‘We are now obseryino, 
double canals pretty much every night. There S 
doubt of their existence.” It is indeed interesting 
have the discovery of Schiaparelli, of ten vears ago ; 
confirmed; and since the fact of their existence is sety, 
astronomers have now a problem which they may atte . 
in earnest: Why are they double? 

The reappearance of the new star in Auriva js & toy 
of prime interest for the astronomer. As the readers os 
Tue COMMONWEALTH know, this star is far below y, 
range of the naked eye, but its unusual conduct, jp thee 
asserting itself after it had been astrovounically bet & 
bed, is something not so easy to explain. It has hoo 
seen at Harvard College Observatory every 
night since its reappearance and is found to maintajp, 
pretty constant light, its brightness being 10.5 magnity,, 
very nearly. This varies from observation to obsery. 
tion, sometimes gaining and at other times losing. Ther, 
seems to be a slight discrepancy between the light of » 
star as seen in Europe and that at which it is now sep 
here. The European estimate was 9.3 magnitude, whi, 
the Harvard College estimate, only forty-eight hours 
later, was a full magnitude less. This, and the fact tha 
since that time the light of the star has been quite cop 
stant, suggests a possible error of the observer on the 
other side, an error which could easily occur through the 
use of a wrong comparison star. 

The spectrum of the ‘Nova’ has been seen and photo. 
graphed at Harvard. It proves to be, as was cabled, of 
the monochromatic order, having two lines, one of 
which corresponds to the hydrogen line G, and the other 
possibly with Mr. Lockyer’s ‘nebula line,’ which in the 
opinion of some is identical with that for magnesium. 
The fact that the phenomenon of monochromatic 
spectrum was deemed important enough to warrant the 
cable message announcing it seems to point to an opinicr 
there, that the star may now show the spectrum of: 
planetary nebula; although there are other possibilities 
The resolution into a planetary nebula would be to som 
extent a confirmation of the observations of ‘Novs 
Cygni in 1876. This star was observed by Copeland, si 
Lord Lindsay’s Observatory in Scotland, to have th 
spectrum of a planetary nebula, but the observations 
made afterwards at Cambridge showed that it was then 
again a stellar one. This fact occasioned some discus 
sion at the time from the effect upon the nebular hypoth 
esis of a star which had turned into a nebula. 

It is to be regretted that it was not possible to con 
tinue the photography of ‘Nova’ Aurige. It was fol 
lowed into the month of April until it was a very difficult 
object, being at that time estimated as fainter than four- 
teenth magnitude. During a bright moon it was no 
seen, and after the moon had passed, it was not in its 
place. 

The great astronomical photographic telescope whic! 
is being built for Harvard College Observatory by Mr 
Alvin G. Clark has reached that stage when a test of th 
glasves in actual work has been possible. This was & 
complished last week and appears to have been Very 
satisfactory. This telescope, which is a monument ¥ 
the munificence of Miss Catherine W. Bruce of New York 
is to a certain extent an experiment. It is the mos 
magnificent instrument ever devised for the use of! 
photographic establishment, and even if it should fail © 
come up fully to its theoretical possibilities! its resa* 
will be greatly to the advantage of photograp* 
astronomy. 

The comet discovered the first of the month by M 
W. R. Brooks of Geneva, N. Y., is a very faint objet 
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Some observations of it have been secured at Cambridgé 
and one at Lick, but on Friday of last week it could 2% 
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.eount of its faintness and the light of the 

- pe . cabled from Europe for the use and at 
a of he ‘Scientific Observer,’ gives some par- 

} oo th reference to it. It will pass perihelion, or 
Pe “ searest point to the sun, on December 19 next, 

no »ving slowly southward. Towards the end of 
mit will be about three times as bright as when 
a tit will not be even visible to the naked 
There is, of course, very little popular interest 

eo these faint objects, but astronomers watch 
seafelld of the great problems in 
ate are connected with their development and 
rhere is always the chance that the new comet 
ye old one returned, and then there is every 
to learn as much of its motions and of its 
It isin this especial work that the 


he seed 


moon. 
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4ort made 


ges as Pp ywssible. 


poston Scientific Society has been particularly active, 
2 site efforts have resulted in a material advance in the 
er 7 ». of watching and caring for these little wander- 
- a ‘s work, more particularly than any other, has 
pene make the name of this Society known where- 
on there are astronomers to search the skies. 


The latest astronomical news is the discovery of a 
The other four have been 


‘ ite 
are aalé ‘ 


of Jupiter. 


known for two hundred a ity years, having been 
found by Galileo while wos ag with a new telescope. 
ryig one was found on September 9 by Professor 
gdward E. Barnard of Lick Observatory. Mr. Barnard 


has kept close watch of these moons of Jupiter fora long 
' and has at times fancied that he could detect some 
ich were not according to rule. His assidu- 
as been rewarded. The amateur astronomer will 
nardiy be benefited by the discovery, since the little 
noon shines with the light only of a thirteenth magnitude 
star, and will need ten or twelve inches of aperture to 
reveal it. But it is a little curious that a region which 
as heen so much observed as has this one about Jupiter 
should have even a thirteenth magnitude star in it undis- 
covered to this day. 
The satellites of Jupiter have always been of interest. 
It was Galileo, himself, who suggested that their eclipses 
used for the determination of longitude. But 
here were certain instrumental difficulties, and while the 


was a good one in theory, it was never much 
used. The transits of the satellites have always been of 


, especially to amateurs. The little point of light 
which is the satellite travels across the great illuminated 
jisc of the planet, and it is preceded or followed, 
according to the position of Jupiter in its orbit, by a 
little black spot, which is its shadow. The eclipses of 
Jnpiter’s satellites, from their failure tocome off at their 
predicted time, led Olaf Romer to investigate the matter, 
determination of the velocity of light was the 
For these and other reasons, Jupiter’s satellites 
have been pretty closely watched, and it is a tribute to 
tbe excellence of the Lick glass that Professor Barnard 
has been able to add one to their number. The new one 
isa little brother indeed. The report gives its size as 
100 milesin diameter, and itis distant from its 
principal about 112,000 miles. It is indeed a baby among 
giants. The other satellites range ,from 2000 to 3500 
miles in diameter, and travel in much larger orbits, while 
Jupiter itself measures around jthe equator almost 90,000 
miles. Welcome, little stranger. 
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RESPONSIBILITY IN PRISON ADMINISTRATION. 





A few days ago, two convicts at the State Prison at 
Charlestown, employed in the carpenter shop at that 
institution, began a quarrel by calling each other offensive 
names. From words they came to blows, and ore of 
them, seizing a piece of board, dealt the other a blow on 
the head. The man fell and in a few hours was dead. 
Che prisoner who struck the blow will be tried for mur- 


der as soon as the machinery of the law reaches that 


point in its operation. 


This is a story which might be told without wonder 


of a gang of Italians, for instance, working on some of 


the sewers now building in secluded localities about 
Boston; or of Hungarian miners in the wilds of Pennsyl- 
But that it should appear as an 
incident of life in the chief penal institution of the State 
of Massachusetts, among men whose every movement is 
Supposed to be carefully watched, whose conduct is regu- 
lated by the most rigid rules, who are forbidden even 
he privilege of conversation, and who are at every 
moment under the eyes of keepers with armed guards 


vania or West Virginia. 


t 


Within easy call—this is astonishing and almost incredible. 
It implies a lack of oversight and discipline which could 


hot exist in any well ordered carpenter shop outside the 
prison walls, and which when found amid the dangerous 
conditions attending convict labor seems to invite the 


catastrophe which followed in this case. 


_ Yet this strange occurrence is very easily explained. 
The prison officer in charge of the carpenter shop went 
leaving the convicts to do as they pleased—to 


outside, 


Work, or toplay, or to fight. They chose, on this occasion 
+ 4 oy} i 
‘© ght, and when the officer sauntered back to his duty 
murder had been done. 

A 


same } 


ero eee 


‘eW weeks ago, nine prisoners, confined in the 


and freedom by a route similar to that which Jean Val- 

jean took in his escape from the death-trap behind the 

barricade, passing through horrors fully equal to those 

into which Victor Hugo leads his hero. They went un- 

noticed, and if they had not been observed by citizens 

outside the prison it is unlikely that any of the number 

would have been retaken. An inquiry into this affair 

prodaced the information that the officers: set to watch 

the prisoners at their various occupations did not con- 

sider it necessary to watch them all the time or all at 

once ; that the convicts were allowed to go out and come 

in, by ones and by twos, at irregular times, without at- 

tendance ; and, in short, that discipline was hardly more 

strict than in a kindergarten. 

When a condition of things such as this is discovered 

in a public institution, it is necessary to fix the responsi- 
bility as the first step toward a change for the better. 

And in this case the thoughtless but very natural impulse 
is te hold the visible official head of the State Prison, the 
Warden, to accountability for all these short-comings and 
their disastrous results. An examination of the Massa- 
chusetts system of prison administration, however, shows 
that such a judgment is unjust; that the final responsi- 
bility does not rest upon the Warden; and that to reach 
the root of the matter we must go back a step farther. 
This step brings us to the Board of Commissioners of 
Prisons. 

These Commissioners are five in number, two of 
whom, the statutes prescribe, shall be women. Into the 
hands of these Commissioners is given the officering and 
the regulation of the Prison; the Warden holds a subor- 
dinate place as their servant, to carry out their orders 
through the instruments which they supply him. 

In the first place, the law says, ‘‘the Commissioners 
shall have the general supervision of the State Prison 

and shall make all necessary rules for 
the direction of the officers thereof in the discharge of 
their duties, the government, employment, discipline and 
instruction of the convicts therein, and the custody and 


preservation of the property connected therewith. . . 
They or one of them shall visit the State Prison . . at 
least once in each month; and a = majority of 


the Board shall visit said prisons once in three months, 
and oftener If they think it necessary, for the purpose 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


His 
A SUNDAY IN FRANCE. 
Giverney, August, 8, 1892. 





Giverney isa charming village which the artists have 
discovered, not far from Vernon in the Department of 
Eure. I suppose that our Vernons and Bernons, who 
were all Hugenots, may have come from this region. If 
you remember the Duke de Rochefoucauld—who was 
Franklin’s friend and who did so much for French agri- 
culture—he lived in this region; his castle, or chateau— 
for the two are scarcely the same thing—is hard by. 
Our first day here was Sunday. I was sitting at my 
coffee (or chicory) in the cheerful little cabaret, and asked 
the attendant when the service would be at church, to 
have her reply, ‘Oh, maintenant, Monsieur,” with surprise 
that all the world did not know it, and also, perhaps, 
that Monsieur cared to go. SolIhadto hurry my coffee 
and walk as fast as I might to what one calls the ‘little 
church,’ after a traveller's experience of great cathedrals. 
But it covers as much space in square feet, I think,as an 
ordinary churchin Boston. The French Catholics are 
lavish of space in churches. I remember seeing stone 
churches, far down in the valley of the St. Lawrence, in 
which you could put the South Congregational or the 
First Church and drive a coach and four round it in the 
space you had left. I cannot say this of this old church, 
which is more in the ecclesiastical shape. A long nave, 
in the eastern end of which the curé was conducting the 
service of the Mass, two wings of considerable size, 
built right and left, so as to make a sort of chancel— 
these made the church. Heavy columns support the roof 
and, ina way, divide the side chapels from the nave 
proper. Rather to my surprise, they were fitted with 
high pews, as they might be in New England. The 
length of the whole church, from the door of entrance to 
the end of the nave, is one hundred and fifty feet. You 
see that this is really not a little church, but a large one 
for a hamlet of three hundred people. 

We had nosermon, nor was the Sacrament adminis- 
tered to the people. The service was the simple service 
of the Mass. ‘The curate, an accomplished and friendly 





of . . . ascertaining whether the laws and rules are 
duly obseryed, the officers competent and faithful, and 
the convicts properly governed and employed.” 

The responsibility of establishing an effective system 
of government and discipline, and of seeing that it is 
carried out and enforced, is thus plainly and emphatically 
placed by law upon the Board of Prison Commissioners. 
Now, as to the means by which government and discipline 
are to be maintained. The Warden is by statute given 
‘‘the charge and custody of all convicts in the prison,” 
and is required to ‘‘govern and employ them” in accord- 
ance with the rules laid down for him by the Commis- 
sioners. But in the selection of his subordinate officers— 
the deputy-warden, the turnkeys, the watchmen—on 
whose fidelity and efficiency depend the discipline and 
the security of the entire prison, he is wholly in the 
hands of the Commissioners. He can appoint no one 
without their consent; he can make no removal, however 
flagrant the offence or however notorious the neglect of 
duty, without the approval of this Board of five. The 
only resource afforded the Warden, in case the Commis- 
sioners insist upon retaining a subordinate whom he 
recommends for discharge, is a formal appeal to the 
Governor and Council; and this is a mockery, for the 
reason that no warden who was not ready to resign his 
place would thus deliberately declare war against the 
Board which is his superior in authority at every point. 
Such being the system, fair-minded men will place 
the responsibility for the failure of discipline in the State 
Prison where it belongs; namely, with that authority 
which makes the rules and regulations, controls the 
appointment of the officers who are to enforce these 
rules, and is charged with the workof holding these 
officers up to the performance of their duty. 

But the system itself is defective. It encourages the 
shifting of responsibility; or, it may perhaps be said 
better, it creates a condition of irresponsibility. Gov- 
ernor Russell stated this condition very clearly in his 
last annual message. ‘‘At present,” he said, ‘‘the War- 
denin charge of the prison has no power over his 
principal subordinates, either in their appointment or 
removal, except with the concurrence of the Prison 
Commissioners, with an appeal to the Governor and 
Council in case of conflict; the Commissioners in charge 
of the institution have no power over the appointment 
or removal of the Warden; and neither the Governor nor 


subordination within the prison, such as have occurred 
in times past, where lies the responsibility or the remedy? 
In my judgment, the Warden should 


,| power over him, and the Governor power over them; 





‘ostitution, made their way into the outer world 


at the State Prison. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 





anyone else has any power over the Commissioners. In 
case of mismanagement, inefficiency, or trouble and in- 


be given power 
over bis- subordinate officials, the Prison Commissioners 


, | and for its exercise, he should answer to the people.” It 
is on on these lines that the change must be made, if 
there is tobe an improvement in the condition of things 


young gentleman, had to go at once to another and larger 
church, to conduct the service there. I observed, with 
| interest, that the gospel is read in the French language, 
and Iam told that some other parts of the service are 
sometimes conducted in French. In Spain, in Mexico, or 
| in Germany, I have not found the language of the country 
| used in Catholic service. Butit is used among the blacks 
of Florida and with the [Indians in Maine. I could wish 
| that some one would tell us what is the precise rule of the 
| Church in a matter of so much interest. [ noticed with 
interest that the bell was rung cheerfully at the end of 
| the service, asif to notify any who are coming late that 
they might turn and go home. 

There is now no requisition of law in France respecting 
|the useof Sunday. A man may do anything on that day 
which he can doon another, and the authorities of the 
| State do not interfere. But customs do not change with 
\laws. And I was curious to see how far the people of 
| the neighborhood were disposed to make of their Sunday 
a day of worship or one of rest. 

From my window on the great meadow which borders. 

the Seine, I could see a busy party gathering in grain—I 
| think oats, which were fully ripe. But here they had the 
| excuse of the pressure of the harvest and the possibility 
‘of rain. 
Some slight work, needed in clearing away rubbish in 
|front of the little auberge, where I am living, was 
attended to early inthe morning. But it was done so 
early that I think no one but an early riser would have 
noticed it. It was the completion of a hard-pressed job 
of Saturday. 

Very few people attended the service at church; most 
of them were children, and there were but three or four 
men. But, as the day passed, there was certainly a 
degree of quiet among these industrious peasants which 
one does not see on other days. A few of the artists, , 
/who are all foreigners, took their easels out and went on 
with the work of Saturday. For the rest, the little street 
| was quiet; those who went and came were quiet; they 
| were, I think, all dressed in their best; and the aspect 
| was of a day of rest. 
| Nor was this aspect changed when, at 8 in the evening, 
| the large dining-tables were taken away from the dining- 
|room of the little inn, and a musician with his violin 
|camein. He began to play. For a little, no one re- 

sponded. But, after a little, two or three couples formed 
themselves and began to dance. ‘The fiddler rested and 
some one played on the piano. Perhaps thirty, perhaps 
more young people appeared and danced to the music. 

At eleven all inns must beclosedinFrance. At eleven 
the Hotel Baudry was closed and the little entertainment 
was over. 

I remembered how, in my boyhood, after the strictness 
of a summer Sunday, with its two services, at the house 
of my grandfather, a strict Puritan minister of the most 
definite type of Connecticut orth-doxy, we fired salutes 
with our little cannons when the sun went down on 
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Sunday, and with all our little friends played blind-man’s- 


-time. 
vere eee Epwarp E. HALE. 





MURDER PROBLEM IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


AMDREW D. WHITE AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


THE 





Simply as a matter of fact evident from observation 
and proven by statistics, the United States is to-day, 
among all the nations of the Christian world, that coun- 
try in which the highest crimes are most frequent and 
least punished. The records of the press, the testimony 
of citizens tn all parts of the coantry, the declarations 
of judges, the researches of experts, and above all, the 
statistics of the lastcensus, perfectly establish this as a 
fact. In all our great cities, and in many of the smaller 
cities, there is a well defined criminal class; a class of 
men whose profession is crime; known to be such, just 
as clearly as the profession of Mr. Marshall Field at 
Chicago is known to be dealing in merchandise, and that 
of Mr. Evarts in New York, the practice of the law, 

To begin with the plain statement of another fact: 
the number of deaths by murder in the United States Is 
more than double the average in the most criminal coun- 
tries of Europe; aod this number is increasing in our 
country every ycar, and inaratio far greater than the 
jacrease of the population. Recent statistics published 
in sundry journals show very clearly this great increase. 
We have reached very high figures, and figures ,evidently 
destined to go higher. In 1890 the number of murders 
in the United States was stated by statisticians to be 
about 4,000; in 1891 it was close upon 6,000. 

Now, as to the punishment of the men who commit 
these crimes, the men who commit these murders. the 
great majority of them are at large. This is shown by 
the fact that at the time of the tenth census there were 
4608 persons in prison charged with homicide, and in 
the eleventh census 7351. This seems enormous, espect- 
ally in view of the fact that here is an increase of per- 
sons held for murder of over 59 per ceat, while the in- 
crease in population has been less than 25 per cent. 

Perhaps it may be thought that this is a necessary 
and even normal state of affairs in general modern 
society. On the contrary, no such condition of things 
exists in any other civilized country. Even the murder 
statistics of Southern Italy and of Corsica fall far 
below ours. It has happened to me to live for several 
years in various parts of Europe, including St. Peters- 
burg, Naples, Edinburgh, and Constantinople, and 1 can 
testify that the European papers show no record begin- 
ning to approach our own in the number of great crimes 
and the impunity with which such great crimes are com- 
mitted. Every daily paper, as you can easily satisfy 
yourself, gives records which should set us to close 
thinking on this subject. Some of our weekly papers, 
as you know, contain long reck rds of such crimes, and 
part of the supply regularly purveyed to their readers 
more and more frequently gives accounts of wild justice 
by lynching. 

It may be said that all this happened in the least 
civilized states. Let us look more directly at the states 
that claim to be of the more civilized, and especially 
with the state with which we have the most to do—this 
goodly state of New York. About a year since the New 
York papers informed us that after all the jugglery and 
delay in the courts seven convicted murderers whose 
time for execution had long gone by were still lying in 
the cells of Sing Sing prison. Each of these had been 
guilty of a wilful, cruel, brutal murder. In nearly 
every case the conviction had been affirmed and reaffirm- 
ed in the courts, the various courts. These cases had 
been marched up and down through the state and to trial 
after trial, from one court to another and back again 
among the state courts, and afterwards through the 
federal courts. Some of these men had been sentenced 
and resentenced, and yet, npon one pretext after another, 
their execution was delayed, day after day, week after 
week, month after month and year after year, until its 
effect asa deterrent upon crime seemed utterly lost. The 
judges and the juries who convicted them might die, but 
the criminals live on and seem likely to outlast judges 
and juries. 

In our own city of New York this is by no means of 
recent growth. We have come into it so gradually that 
we are hardly aware of the strengthofit. It extends 
back for years. A young ward ‘tough’ in New York 
city glories in making himself what he calls a ‘holy 
terror,’ and rejoices in being paraded in newspaper out- 
lines as ‘nervy’ (a word that is now an addition to the 
English language.) He loves to be pointed out as a 
‘killer,’ and looks up with admiration to various emi- 
nent men in high political places in our metropolitan 
city, and especially to three political leaders, managers 
of a great political organization, omnipotent in cau- 
cuses, pewerful in conventions, who first swore friend- 
ship with each other while all three were lying charged 
with murder, in murderer’s row inthe Tombs prison of 
the city of New York. What wonder,then, at the growth 
of the class whose joy is crime and whose crowning 
glory is murder? 





Let us glance at the causes of this condition of things, 
first as to its historical development in the main. Down 
to about the last quarter of the Jast century, there pre- 
vailed in the civilized countries, and especially in Eu- 
rope, the greatest severity in the detection and punish- 
of crime. There were torture and capital punishment. 
Capital punishment for nearly everything, including any- 
thing above a theft of five shillings. Asa result juries, 
as a rule, constantly violated the rules, and officials fre- 
quently violated the law. So this great severity more 
and more defeated its own purpose. In Germany, France 
and England this state of things was abolished; capital 
punishment was only meted out for the highest crime. 
A very thoughtful man has called this an oscillatory law 
—the pendulum did not stop in the middle of its course, 
but it swung from the extreme of severity to the extreme 
of lenity inthe United States. About the middle of the 
last century Balzac said that murder hed been made 
poetic by the tears that had been driveled over assgas- 
sins. Even honorable and thoughtful men, like Chan- 
ning, seemed to be carried away in this country, and 
lesser minds seemed to be swept from their bearings, 
and there came a great tide of pseudo-philanthropy; the 
result was the inevitable tendency in the minds of crim- 
inals that they would be virtually free against any real 
punishment. Following this pseudo-philanthropy in our 
own country, phrase-mongers peddled out the fact that 
society and not the individual was the criminal, and 
finally reached the highest point in the assertion that 
society had no right to punish the criminal but its only 
right was to try to reform him. From sources like 
these there spread a sentimental sympathy for criminals, 
the result of which was stated by one of the best Ameri- 
can judges. He said to me: ‘Taking life for the high- 
est crime, under due process of law, seems to be the 
only mode of taking life to which the average American 
has any objections.” 

More and more, in the place of a righteous indigna- 
tion against crime, and a righteous anger jagairst crimi- 
nals, there grew up a sentimental sorrow and a sentimen- 
tal pity for crime and criminals. From various quarters 
came the cry that the worst use you can put a man to 
is to hang him; but, often, the best thing to do is to 
hang him; the best thing for his fellow-men. 


Another cause of the prevalence of high crimes has 
been a perversion of certain medigwval theories of law. 
In Anglo-Saxon law, the greatest danger to the average 
man was from the tyranny of those above him, hence 
various laws were made to protect him from various 
rulers, proprietors and superiors. These laws, formerly 
made for the protection of honest men, are now largel y 
used, mainly used, for the protection of scoundrels. 
Safeguards of honest men in the fourteenth century 
have become the safeguards of criminalsin the nine- 
teenth. The tendency seems to be, not to make convic- 
tion easy and punishment speedy, but to make legal 
proceedings a gamein which the chances shall be mainly 
on the side of the criminal. The evolution of chicanery 
has brought about immense facilities for re-trial; escape 
and pardon have gone on increasing. Attempts to miti- 
gate this absurdity have had to encounter steady opposi- 
tion in various state legislat ures. 

Take a well-known case in New York city, one John 
Riehl, who was a brutal ruffian and the terror of a New 
York city ward. He cherished a bitter hatred toward the 
policeman who had interfered with him; twice he had 
lain in wait for this guardian of the law and shot him ; 
the third time he concealed himself in an ash barrel in the 
street and when the officer passed by him he shot him 
from behind, killing him. The murderer was tried and 
retried; the case was carried from court to court and 
back again and again from court to court; but at last, 
after nearly three years of this he was found guilty, aud 
the case came before the Governor. The Governor was 
beset with applications for this man’s pardon. Iam 
surry to say that cne great body of the city clergy 
united in sending in a request, almost equivalent to a 
demand, that the sentence be commuted. To the honor 
of the Governor, John B. Hoffman, be it said, he resisted 
all these efforts; and the man was punished, though too 
late to have the punishment have its proper deterrent 
effect. 

Another case was the murder of Mr. Putnam, who, 
entering & Broadway street car late in the evening, found 
that two ladies were suffering persecution from a brutal 
ruffian, a former driver upon the line. In answer to Mr. 
Putnam’s remonstrances he turned upon him and threat- 
ened him; and when he left the carin front of the Gilsey 
House the man went to the platform of the car and took 
the iron hook that was there and came up behind Mr. 
Putnam and murdered him then and there in the street. 
The ruffian had influential friends. He was tried and re- 
tried; the case was appealed and went through all the 
courts back and again; but finally after about three years 
of chicanery and jugglery, he was convicted. Then 
came the most desperate efforts to get the Governor to 
pardon him. One of the best lawyers in the United 
States was induced to write a letter asking for pardon for 
him. One part said Mr. Putnam and his assailant met in 
an altercation in the street car with the result that Mr. 
Putnam was killed. Mr. Putnam and his ruffianly assail- 
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ant were thus skilfully exhibited a. two wey —~ 
citizens of equal starding who chanced to = DeRring 
inte an altercation with this unexpecteg ttre tnd tg 
Fortunately there sat in the Governor's es 
state of New Fork at that time a man wit) wah, 
of duty, John A. Dix. Every effort was 
him. Men went about the streets 
telegrams to the Governor, sent them 
begging for the pardon of the prisone; 
their friends, as an especial favor, to t 
such telegrams, already written. D 
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the average, well-to-do, easy-going and thengiae , 
ens, subscribed to these appeals. But Gover “ cm 
stood firm against all, and the murderer was sie ma 
though it was so late that this puvishment fell sh 2 
having a deterrent effect such as it sheuld have “ 
Another cause of this state of things js the Weal 
of jurors and juries. Whena man charged - 


with mp 


is brought before them, every expedient to week el 
their feelings is thought legitimate. The murdered ba 
is virtually forgotten. He lies in his graye. hp bi a 
before his Maker; his weeping widow a: orphan « . 
dren, perhaps, with their whole future | asted by « 
murder of their bread-winner. But at the trig) a 


place of them are the friends of the murdere; thes . 
allowed and doubtless prompted to make « nae 
demonstration calculated to work upon the s Ntimentali, 
of the Jurors. Judges have frequently and recon 
called attention to this sort of weakness | : 
drews declared in New York, aftera disagre: 
jury, that he could not understand how any, 
telligent jury could favor acquittal on the evide; 
duced. In another case before Recorder Smyt}, - 
the jury had acquitted, he said that if ever 
warranted a verdict in the first degree, it Was in thy 
case ; that it was a premeditated, deliberate murdor 7 
a recent case of wife murder Judge Martine 
“Crimes of this sort are growing more and more 
ous daily, and in my judgment, blame must he placed 
upon juries who go outside the case and trave! OUtside of 
it for evidence. Jury boxes have become Nurseries frp 
crime.” Those are the words of some of the best judges 
in the state. wi. 
Another cause of the increase in high crime \ the 
careless, culpable and even criminal exercise of « 
pardoning power by governors of different states. (, 
governor who went oat of olfice in the state of 'Teppew 
in the present year earned for himself the title of » 
‘‘pardoning governor.” One of his last acts was ; 
pardon eighteen men, several of whom had commjtty 
wilful and brutal murder. The records show thar ws 
governor did during his four-year term of office pardo 
some eighty-odd men whose sentences ranged from deg 
down to ten days in jail and ten dollars fine. 
Following the lack of enforcement of the laws ap¢ 
sentences upon criminals there comes to us the news of 
lynchings in many parts of the country. People thiok 
that criminals are going to escape throngh the 
and lynching has become the remedy more and mon 
recognized. Lynchings are upon the increase. 
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What are some of the proper remedies for this mov- 
strous system into which we have so gradually falles! 
There should be in all parts of this country more atte 
tion paid to simple elementary instruction in morals, is 
all our schools, parochial, public and private, and fron 
the lowest primary schools to the highest classes in ow 
universities. There should be in our pulpits—if you wi 
allow me as a layman to have an opinion upon the subject 
—more preaching of righteousness, the rigbteousness 
which exalteth nations. A presicent of Yale Colleg 
once preached apon righteous anger. He especially 
dwelt upon the virtue of deep, determined, fruitful indig- 
nation toward crime, wrong and injustice, and uv; 
folly of weak acquiescence with wrong, and sympathy 
with its purposes. It was an excellent antidote to the 
gush and slush about the ‘poor’ criminals. I[ think the 
terms ‘poor criminal’ and ‘poor drunkard’ have done more 
harm than any other two terms in thecountry. Constant 
attempts should be made by the clergy and laity to create 
a better sentiment regarding crime and punishmew! 
through the press. 

Repressive laws should be carefully made and vigor 
ously executed to avert in every way the corruption of 
youthful minds, by books and newspapers, largely by the 
proper substition of proper literature in place of the \a- 
proper and evil literature. Our universities should 4 
what the writer attempted to do at Cornell University— 
established a course of instruction dealing especially wit 
the problems furnished by insanity, inebriety, crime s0¢ 
vice, with practical examinations, in company wito the 
professors, of the neighboring almshouses, jails, 804 
penitentiaries, asylums and prisons, the makiog of 
reports by the students, and discussions by the students, 
and then followed with remarks by the professor up 
the general situation. These young men would hereafte? 
likely have a large influence and they would have know! 
edge of the best methods of dealing with crimes 82° 
criminals. That is very much needed. 

Our prisons, penitentiaries and jails should be modeled 
so as to separate the young criminals from the old 80 
prevent them from getting into these high schools ™ 
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4 isces conducing to crime should be dealt | 
riwe. all ‘ et fully. Laws should be made similar 
ith eae , Virginia and some other states, bringing 


those Lt 
» {p08 


confinement those criminals that are | 
gato 4 thus prevent them from preying upon | 
paditually So wa . -ing jo others ideas to follow after | 
pociety: ra oe ‘indefinite sentences would be a good | 
— two or three convictions for serious | 
experts to say or determine tn the | 
as in the case of the lunatic, when | 
fit to be turned loose upon society. | 
e developed a better public sentiment; 
. pot aman or woman here who cannot aid in 
: yore determined to hold to their duties 
. you please—judges, juries, prosecuting 
a ators and governors. Among the things 
a he kept in view by every thinking man and woman, all 
w+ the exercise of the pardoning power. In case 
e a he governor should be made mindful by letters 
. ‘i ate people that the eyes of the people are upon him 
In the trial of cases 
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.w must be enforced. 
es, the procedure should be made simple 
For murder the death penalty has been the 
wn. and it responds more perfectly than any 
versal sense of justice. 

problem and its solution 
strongest 


is a work de- 


men and minds and noblest 
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THE LANDFALL OF COLUMBUS. 


”) 


j of The Commonwealth: 


\y editorial note in the New York Sun, concerning the 


sodfall of Columbus, contains the following : 

Captain Fox felt pretty sure that he had found the 
ot at Atwood’s Key, or Samana, as it is usually called. 
snd it is a rather curious fact that only last year the Rev. 
fuward Everett Hale, in proposing to Secretary Tracy 
chat a vessel should be sent to the island on which Colum- 
ngs landed, to touch there on the morning of the 12th of 
ober, 1892, incidentally added that Captain Fox had 
ithe point of the first discovery at Atwood’s Key.’ 
ale was writing in behalf of so distinguished and 

ed a body as the American Antiquarian Society. 
late years still another island has attracted the 
of investigators with the result that at last the 
jinlon favors it as the true landing place of the 
avigator. This is Watling’s island, situated about 
; es east southeast of Cat Island. Munoz had hit 
this as the true solution as long ago as 1798—etc. 


rning the first paragraph, beyond expressing a 
yiction that the Reverend Edward Everett Hale is 
{uly capable of sustaining his end cf any geographical or 
sorical controversy he may engage in, I make no com- 
The 


Dents 


latter paragraph contains some remarkable state 
for a paper having the standing of the Sun. Cap- 
Bec who was practically the first to father 
Watling Island as the site of the landfall, published his 
© work in 1 ; while Captain Fox’s monographs advocat- 
or Atwood Cay, did not appear until! 1880, 
twenty-four year later. The Sun’s expression, ‘but of late 
years,’ therefore, is somewhat out of joint. The claim 
that Watling Island was proposed by Munoz is, at the 
east, questionable. It is a matter of great doubt 
whether the Watling Island of Munoz is the same island 
(hat appears on our maps under this name to-day. There 
s considerable evidence that the name was, at that time, 
ey lied to the island also called Triangle, but now best 
© known as Conception Island. 
My own investigations bear out the position of Captain 

Fox. Moreover, I have in possession tracings of two old 

| ‘aps, to one of which at least Captain Fox did not have 
On both of these maps Guanahani, the San 
vr of Columbus, appears. On one of these the 
» ‘ames Guanahani and Saman& are attached to the same 
isiand. On the other the name Samana may possibly 
belong to any one of three islands, but it is nearer to 
Guanahani than either of the others. In both instances 
re * ‘suanshani has the same distance and bearings from 
at = Vrooked Island that Saman& has on moderp charts. I 
» ‘hall publish fac-similies of these maps in the course of a 
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Jacques W. Repway, 
® Ed. (ioldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine. 





© amount of energy generated by a dynamo can be 


Dut the total sum of inspiration and senti- 

in the sunshine of one golden September 

all calculations. An intangible something 
‘nd glimmers in the air, sun-soaked, and yet thrill- 
Sody and soul; if this intangible something is not 
‘hey of the expanded being would fain know 
8s. At all events, they catch it on their pen 





points, each 


WHITTIER. 


Farewell, great, gentle, loving, loyal Heart! 

The deathless need not tears: rather to-day 

Lest weak grief wrong thee, let us reverently 

Look up into that Heaven where thou art, 

Thanking our God for thee! The busy mart, 

The state, the whole world knew thee, where the fray 

Was wildest; where the slave in fetters lay, 

Thy free soul spake, nor dared to dwell apart. 

The New World’s child, voicing her joy in song,— 

Hating her foes, battling with giant wrong ; 

New England’s conscience and her heritage 

Art thou,—a white leaf on her sacred page! 

Her ancient faith and wise simplicity 

And truth were thine, and she gives thanks for thee. 
Marton MacINTIRe. 


Poet, prophet, saint and leader 
In the cause for Freedom won! 
Let the land through all her borders 
Weep her dear and valiant son. 





Never, on the fleld of battle, 

Drew the Puritan his sword 

With a calmer trust, confiding 

In his frm: ‘Thus saith the Lord!’ 








Than, when truth was banned as treason, 
Loudly rose ‘The Quaker’s’ song, 
Showing to a guilty nation 

Vengeance in the steps of Wrong 


Never monk, in mystic vision, 
Hailed the love that blest his days 
With a song more deep and thrilling 
Than this creedless Quaker's praise. 


Fear and hate and wrath be banished, 
North and South, joined hand in haad! 
Foes no longer, friends forever, 
Through the future shall ye stand. 


In the coming generations 

All the land shall hold him dear: 
Proud, like England’s pride, recalling 
Puritan and Cavali r. 


And New England, coast or city, 
Wheresoe’r the traveller turns, 
Be as full of song and story 

As the land of Scott and Burns. 


Weep we may, but in our mourning 
Pride and joy shall mingled be; 
All our tears are tears of triumph 
When we weep for such as he! 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


BOSTON’S SIDEWALK PANORAMA. 

Passing over the same route day after day and year 
after year, one might expect to find little of interest to 
the eye; the same brick walls and narrow streets, only 
varied by being torn up more or less ruthlessly, now 
at one point and now at another; but the great human 
panorama that is always on exhibition along the way re- 
deems it from all dulluess. We cannot pass with closed 
eyes if we would. 
The conundrum is hard to answer, where all Boston’s 
fine-looking people keep themselves. Personally we all 
know men and women, old and young, of distinctive 
and even distinguished appearance; it is the great ex- 
ception when one such is encountered on the street. The 
very poor and the very rich seem alike toshun the great 
city thoroughfares, whilethe ‘deadly commonplace’ ele- 
ment is everywhere in evidence. A vast surburban con- 
stituency is one of Boston’s peculiar heritages, and the 
fact is especially noticeable to an observer who scans the 
sidewalk panorama. 
The town is a Mecca for bridal pairs: one recognizes 
them afar. The groom disdains to venture out with- 
out his glossy silk hat that has no appearance 
of belonging to him nor yet he toit. His apparelis en- 
tirely new and looks it; the néyligé appearance that char- 
acterizes the city man in Summer meets no counterpart in 
the garb of a visiting Benedick. He would be ideatified 
if he went out alone, but he doesn’t. You see the pair, 
distinct from all others, as far as you can look ahead. 
They have never heard that it is not customary to ‘lock 
arms’ in daylight, anda fair proportion of them kave 
failed to peruse that especial page in the etiquette book 
that forbids the ‘gentleman’ to take the ‘lady’s’ arm. 
He takes it usually, and tows her through the street, 
proud that her morning suit is silk of a brilliant shade 
and that her dress hat is principally white. 





upon after his or her fashion, and send it adrift 
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about as accurately istli 

Restins y as the whistling youth voices a 


a symphony heard afar. But these tunings of 
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saatins pie pr porta at song are all in the way of 
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It voices the enchantment of Nature | 


We bless them a little as we pass them by, and if they 
are no better for it perhaps we are. 
| Then there are those terrible trailing gowns on wo- 
{men who stay intown! Probably the drag is cut on the 
| gown whether its owner will or will rot; dress-makers 
| can't resist sagging the skirt a little, even if they term it 
| short, but it is woman’s business to accept the care of 
| the long skirt as she does her umbrella on a rainy day; 


trails her skirt through the unspeakable abominations on 
the sidewalks: ‘‘O dear sirs! 
Believe me, some of us do wear clean gowns!” 
one is able to restrain herself, though unable to repress 
a shudder atthe torturing sight. 


We aren’t all like that! 
Usually 


If I ever lived in any other age, something very funny 
must have happened in connection with three women 
walking abreast, for to this day the sight strikes me as 
extremely ludicrous. If they chance to be three little 
maids from school, they look natural enough; but three 
women plodding along together always look utterly 
absurd; andif they are clumsy and ill-dressed and Betsey 
Prig-ish, of course they look all the funnier. ‘Three 
women and a goose make a market,’ the proverb says; 
but that seems to have no bearing upon this queer per- 
sonal notion of the ludicrous, and because there is no 
reason whatever in the whim, and withal it is so whimsi- 
cal, I set it down wondering how I came by it andif I 
have it all to myself. 

Candor must compel one to say that the women met 
along Boston’s streets are not usually very young and 
when they are young they are not invariably pretty. But 
after the shops close a different condition prevails. 
Scores upon scores of fresh, fair faces emerge from 
store or work room; Labor certainly can pride itself 
upon possessing fair-faced daughters. Those other fair 
girls, the daughters of Capital, are not running about 
town. They are out sometimes in the morning, ‘buying 
things with mamma,’ but never in the afternoon, on dow 
streets, until the Symphony rehearsals summon them on 
Friday afternoons, and fusty old Music Hall grows bright 
and sweet with their Yet the fact remains 
that pretty girls are conspicuous by their absence in the 
down-town panorama. 

Here and there a dignitary is seen; if distinguished 
for his good sense, he is entirely unobtrusive in appear- 
ance and attracts no attention from the masses: if he has 
earned his distinction in some way independent of good 
sense, he seems oppressed by his greatness, and looks 
troubled and pompous; he can never be sure that all the 
people who see him know who he is, and that is pain. If 
he has written a book, he does what he can to establish 
identity by taking the volume about with him frequently. 
Sandwich men have been condemned to desuetude, but 
there is no law to forbid an author's advertising his pro- 
duct by bearing it about with him. 

Individuals differ surprisingly when scanned from a 
point of vantage—say from a carriage by the curb-stone 
—from their appearance when met in the opposite pro- 
cession on the sidewalk. Passed in review, one after 
another, their individuality impresses itself upon the on- 
looker; it is easy to imagine these people in their homes, 
and some of them we long to place there, they have such 
a stray appearance outside; they lack outdoor style; they 
look essentially home-ly. Espevially one notices this in 
the attire of many of the women. A certain appearance, 
perhaps best described as having ‘changed the dress for 
the afternoon, having the housework well done up,’ per- 
vades them as they mingle but do not mix with the crowd; 
not that the dress-up gowns are not well euough in their 
way, but they do lack the ‘smartness’ and the intangible 
something that we associate with a street suit. 


presence. 


Sometimes we get a bit of home life on the cars. I 
have seen vothing prettier nor more picturesque in 
many a day than a little scene ina street car one rainy 
night. It was aclose car, and a group of three sat oppo- 
site the observer—three generations, too. A grand- 
mother is easy to identify when the grandchild is along, 
and inthis case the mother completed the group. The 
grandmother held a little mummy-like object wrapped in 
newspaper ; she began to loosen the wrapping at the top; 
the other two were interested at once. The expression 
of those three faces was a study. I almost moaned out 
at the thought that I could not save it, not being a painter 
nor even an amateur photographer. The bundle held 
the little girl’s beloved doll given her perhaps that day, 
and Grandma had swathed it in newspaper to protect it 
from the drenching rain; she was going to peep into see 
how dolly ‘stood it; the little girl was aching to peep, too, 
and the mother had her own interest and that of the child 
sympathetically, while as for Grandma—Santa Claus 
stuffing goodies of the choicest into the stocking-feet 
of his best beloved Christmas youngster couldn't look 
more mysterious nor feel more jolly round the heart. 
Those three eager, smiling faces—heads drawn closely 
together and all intent upon the inner section of a paper 
mummy, and all beaming indescribably when the flaxen 
bead came in sight safe and sound, were too rare to lose, 
but I can only tell youso. They were very plain people 
and didn’t have mauy flaxen dolls about. 

Sometimes | look out of the car window and see an 
old woman with a shaw! over her headand a pitcher in 
her hand—an old woman accompanied by no grandchild, 
and whose looks suggest that she has no one and 
nothing save her squalor and her pitcher and old shawl. 
One of my most gloomy imaginings is to fancy that that 
old woman is I, as Fate might have placed me had she 
chosen when deciding who should be born when and to 
what. I try to imagine her—or is it our?—environment 


and mental horizon, and search farand near and even 








‘itis there and must be kept in hand. Sometimes one 
ico an impulse to cry out to mankind when a woman 
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such as she; and when I get wretched and seeeen t and 
soul-chilled enough I set about fitting on my own crosses, 
auch as they are, and look upon them with a new respect, 
even, as Mr. Wegg might say, with a certain ‘hadmira- 
tion mingled with hawe.’ 

Go where we will, the human interest holds us; the 
population of the town is by far its most interesting 
feature. People do such little peculiar things. Notice 
the newsboy who with rare discrimination trote along 
beside a woman for half a block inviting her, with his 
queer little whine, to buy a ‘base-ball Rekid,’ and a woman 
who never watched a game of base ball through, at 
that. 

One of men’s rights that women ought to have is the 
right to some ‘Pie Alley.” Men appear to take such com- 
fort or satisfaction in snatching these little side street 
lunches, sitting with their hats on as often as otherwise, 
since no one is by to whom to doff them. These little 
lunches sustain life as well as do more conventionally | 
served repasts, and since we are supposed to eat to live | 
rather than vice versa, it is a saving of time and silver to 
lunch in some such style. Probably, though, one is 
treated even there to those de appetizing little checks | 
that waiters have a way of laying by one’s plate, chang- 
ing to a larger figure with each additional order, that one 
may keep track of the inroads that an undisciplined appe- | 
tite is making upon one’s fortune. 

Just what do those people have to eat—does any one 
know ?—whose income js nothing a year or its equivalent? | 
One little experiment in individual housekeeping will | 
convince a person that it takes a perceptible sum of | 
money to furnish sustenance for one—a fact that is lost 
sight of in catering for numbers. Now it would interest | 
the public keenly if these Ill conditioned people about us 
would publish their average bill of fare and the expense 
account attendant thereon. 

America cannot vie with Egypt in the matter of date 
palms and cereals. A child could be brought up to man- 
hood there, an ancient traveller tells, for less than four 
dollars of our money. It would be a remarkable ,child 
hereabout who would not cost the most humble parents 
more than that a month, be the living ever so sparse and 
frugal. What do all these ragged little gamins and 
tattered old-young folk have to eat? And how do they 
eke out the scanty wages to pay for it withal? Here a 
little and there a little, probably, with every member 
lending a hand, however small and grimy and weak the 
toiling member. 

We only see the outside of the panorama as we pass 
along the streets; if we were able to read the text that 
accompanies it, in all its picturesque or pitiful details, 
the brain would reel with the excitement attendant upon 
a single trip down town. 


Georeia ALLEN PECK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


YET ONE MORE HOLIDAY. 


“Stuff and nonsense!” said Cassandra. 
*- 

“But, Cassandra”—I pleaded—‘‘one doesn’t want to 
stop idling all at once—with abump, so to speak. It’s 
vad for the nerves. It’s much the better way to take up 
work gradually, with now and again a refreshing relapse 
into idleness” — 

—(‘*But the trouble with us, up to date”—parenthe- 
sized Cassandra, sardonically—‘‘seems to be that we 
haven't achieved many relapses into work /”)— 

—‘‘And then, Cassandra”—I went on, ignoring this 
rude interruption—‘‘it’s so exactly the kind of old house 
we always were in love with! A century and a quarter 
old; always until now the home of one family; of late 
years the home of the quaint old maiden lady who was 
that family’s ‘last leaf on the tree’; and now, from it, 

Life and thought are o- away, 
Side by side, 

and only old memories and dreams live in the great 
deserted rooms and flit up and down the old staircase. 
There are the queer blue tiles that travelled across seas 
parposely to frame that very fireplace; there are carvings 
wrought for the mantels and railings by English arti- 
sans—hand-wrought, finely and patiently, in the good 
fashion long forgot. After we've had all we want of 
Plymouth, we can have quite an hour, Cassandra, to linger 
in that old house and steal a dream from every room—” 

-» * 

* 

“But we can’t buy the place. Good Gracious! "— 
said Cassandra. ‘Our united salaries for sixty-two 
years wouldn't do it! So what’s the use of ‘aggerawatin’ ’ 
ourselves with the look of it and the feel of it?” 

*«‘Cassandra!” I said, reproachfully, ‘‘where’s that 
saying in the scrap-book you call your ‘Manual of Relig- 
ion,’ about ownership not being possession? And 
besides”—with a diplomatic start on a new tack—‘‘think 
what the colors on the Kingston marshes are, these first 
crisp September days; and what it will be to have that 
sail to Plymouth—nearly four hours of sea-wind and the 
blue; and the time safely past for picnics and picknick- 
ers.” 


—‘*Now you're talking!”—said Cassandra: and I 


| The keen wind blew; 
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The boat moved out into a mystery. The fog folded | Dost thou keep count and say, in thy far place avo bs - 
us in, hid from us the city we were leaving and the sea- | “This birthday is the first since that dark hour eye 
world to which we went; it bent, wind-drifted, wraith- | When on my breast was laid Love's fu: eral flower? pear 2 ' ‘a 
like, swaying and swirling; its breath was salt upon our | Thou hast won all, in the immortal race— ies ne art 2 
lips. And presently the world of mystery was a world | Conquerer of life, and death, and time, and spac¢ as eam 
of faerie. We were in the heart of an opal; nothing but And I, a lagging beaten runner, cower, agen 
bore the opal tints of rose, velled gold, hinted violet. | Vile round me mocking memories jeer and jowor Ms Pee 
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was a mirage; it floated upon the sea; its trees were Thou sittest sharon and | aoe yon + at day ( 
palms, its sands a ‘shining shore.’ It was a magic hour, ne Mgt mn of 


without yesterday or to-morrow: 
time. 


an hour away from 


*.° 
We came ont, bye-and-bye, from the opal mystery 
the bright sea danced; the clear, 
unextenuating American sunshine 
touched the low shores, the June-green meadows, the 
groups of weather-beaten houses. 
out between island and headland: we cast anchor at 
Plymouth. (‘‘Nice phrase, casting anchor!” said Cas- 
sandra. ‘‘What I saw, was a pe a deck-band try- 
ing to lasso a post with a cable!” 


uncompromising, 


We wound in and 


* + 
- 
We had dinner. Cassandra said she had never be- 


lieved anything which really came over in the Mayflower 


| Still remained in Plymouth, until she attacked ber plate 


of turkey. 
°,° 
It was a quaintly beautiful hour in the old graveyard ; 
that gray and quiet haven where they sleep, having 
accomplished the long voyage, who were wont to watch, 
standing here among brown and wintry grasses, so many 
ships sail out to sea. All the old time speaks, with calm 
voice, from those crumbling headstones; the old time of 
‘Goodman,’ and ‘Mistress,’ of ‘relict’ and ‘consort’ ; of 
sober attire and soberer speech; of courage and priva- 
tion; when this our New England was but a handful of 
low stockaded huts, and all the free and mighty land we 
know was but a hope in Gcd, in the hearts of a few 
steadfast men and women. 
°° 
‘*You won't tell about him”—says Cassandra—‘“‘be- 
cause he doesn’t fit into your nice, poetic, rus-et-tinted 
reminiscences; but the world shall hear, all the same, 
of that terrible old gentleman who was the exact counter- 
part of the sexton who ruined Jerome’s holiday by hound- 
ing him to ‘come and see the skulls.’ He ‘fixed me with 
his glittering eve,’ like the Ancient Mariner; he announced 
defiantly, ‘I know you haven't seen this epitaph.’ And as 
I couldn’t say [ had, and was too polite to say I didn’t 
want to, I was dragooned from one and of my fore- 
fathers’ graves to the other, while you sat and did appro- 
priate meditations—in a becoming hat—lookiug pensive- 
ly out to sea!” 
= 
‘It’s such a good scheme that I didn’t have to bring 
the keys of the old mansion-house!"—said I, on our 
way over to Kingston—‘‘for I should certainly have lost 
‘em. The owner said they were with the next-door 
neighbor, and we can stay in the house as long as ever 
we like!” 
2,° 
Even carping Cassandra, as we stood on its generous 
threshold-stone, confessed the spell of the old house’s 
sober and compelling charm. The queer bull’-seye lights 
of the door; the dainty, primrose-yellow of true colonial 
tint, with touches here and there—as in the quaint rail- 
ing of the roof—of mellow white; the great wing, big 
enough for a county ball-room to hide there; the grand 
old lindens—brought, in sapling days, from a right old 
English park—that guard the doorway, and whose leaves 
are drifted to the very threshold stone. ‘If the inside 
matches the outside”—said Cassandra—‘‘I’ll give in hand- 
somely and be glad I came! ” 
o° 
I think I will not tell the rest; because, as Kipling 
says, it is another story. It would take several columns 
to relate my emotions; and as for Cassandra’s remarks, 
no respectable journal would print them—when we went 
forthe keys and found the next-door neighbor's house 
neatly closed to the public with a large brass padlock 
and learned from a sympathizing passer-by that the next- 
door neighbor was away on his vacation. 


But the Kingston marshes were wonderful in their 
grave and lovely color; and the quiet, sedge-fringed 
river reflected, like soft reply, the sweet,brave sadness of 
the autumn twilight. 


. * 
* 


‘‘A graveyard anda shut-up house”—said Cassandra. 
It does suggest Pomona’s wedding journey with the dry 
falls and the lunatic asylum. But, take it altogether, I 





knew the day was won. 


don’t know that I ever enjoyed a holiday better.” 
Dorotuy Lunprt. 





And young and glad; and I who wait am old - edit 
Yet will I tind thee, even in Death’s despite. 
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AUTUMN: FROM THOREAU’S JOURNA! ae 
In the late, cold days, when the curfew of My works 
is tolling, we need to read the sincere thoughts. thy annie 
aspirations which Thoreau put upon bis dail, ange 
Against his life’s ennoblement, earthly chang ni bad at len 
decay could not conspire We have many beaytite and place 
passages, too, in the book, (which might fitly t doing bel 
in purple and gold) telling of all the pageat the spitsati 
waning days, from the first obtrusive red leaf to ty _— 
early snow-fall upon the rustling sedge. This B the India 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is necessary ‘ betrays P 
last of the series of extracts from the Journals. Early the soll 5 
Spring,’ ‘Winter,’ and ‘Summer’ having been successively sisted . 
portrayed. Mr. H. G. O. Blake’s work as editor \ mpress® 
meet with warm appreciation. He has given not . ty Indian b 
records of the outward scenes—the fallen leaves, gloom, barst fo 
pines, the brisk brieze and blighting frost—but has eines 
terspersed a great deal of the inner musings as wi a 
brightand shrewd, as befits the season. period, 
At the opening of the book there is a picturesq ‘ stantly , 
cription of a walk from Salemto Gloucester in Septem mn 
ber; an account of a stop at Singing Beach at Ma whee 
chester, and in consequence his entrance into th: sstonisl 
his destination at mid-evening, partly across-lots, ip pron 
quiring the way of people whom he could not se yale 
The town seemed far more homelike to us than when we mad _— 
our way out of itin the morning. It was comparatively «t 4 Haveo, 
the inhabitants were sensibly and poetically employed, too. Th where 
we went straight to our chamber, and saw the moonlight reflects arm) 
from the smooth harbor and lighting up the fishing vessels, as if ear m 
it had been the harbor of Venice. moe or 
In writing of the return trip, Thoreau says Ou ni 
we walked all day, the days were not long enough to get others 
tired in. Some villages we went through or by without help tl 
communicating with any inhabitant, but saw them as little | 
quietly and distantly as ina picture.” Oo his arrival at tions, 
Salem we have some interesting accounts of his stay amon 
there, and a visit to the East India Marine Museum Sorte: 
Many pages are taken up after bis return to Concord thing 
with descriptions of the fall flowers, fruits and berries and 1 
and observations upon them, and he glowingly pictures 7 W 
the pomp of Autumn, the paler colors of the sky, the Se fami 
embrowned fields, the scarlet dogwood and deeper reds 3 and | 
of the sumach and mountain-ash, a finding of the fring ot tk 
gentian, and many pleasant trips by wayside and wo or st 
Upon a hilltop, he exclaims: mea 
The view is always incredibly fair, but ordinarily we are meré nti! 
objects in it and not witnesses of it. Isee through the bright the 
October air the valley, some two miles across, extending sout! 
westand northwest, with a broad, yellow meadow tinged wit! 
brown at the bottom anda blue river winding slowly through it 
northward, with a regular edging of low bushes of the same 
as the meadow. Skirting this are straggling lines, and occasio! : 
ally large masses, one-quarter of a mile wide, of brilliant scarlet i wh 
and orange and crimson trees, backed by green forests and gree! pol 
and russet flelds and hills; and onthe hills around shoot ups q 
million scarlet and yellow and crimson fires. 2 = 
This gives one a fair idea of the rapture of his lone- g - 
ly walks, untroubled save by the ‘little folk of the fields hx 
who chanced upon his path; but there is another side P, 
to the shield. Look now upon the obverse; Thoreau 
cabined, cribbed, confined, and attempting to play the 
host without the assistance of his dear and genial friend 
Nature : 5 v 
Ido not know how to entertain those who cannot take long me rf 
walks I give up my forenoon to them, and get along t 
pretty well, the very elasticity and promise of the day abetting 
me; but they are as heavy as dumplings by mid-afternoon. If , 
they can’t walk, why won't they take an honest nap in the after ‘ 


noon, and let me go? But when two o’clock comes, they alar? 

me by an evident disposition to sit. In the midst of the most 

glorious Indian summer day, there they sit, breaking your : 

and wearing out the house, with their backs to the light and tak a 

ing no note of the lapse of time. : 
As in Hawthorne’s ‘Notebooks’ we delight in tracing 

the bits he afterward made use of, so we find here, iv the 

rough, many a quaint and homely saying now more than 

fitly enshrined in the pages of ‘Walden’ or other of his 

books. Our interest as to Thoreau’s relations with his 


fellow-townsmen is keen, too, and is whetted by hints 
and sayings, here and there; as of the rebuff Emerso0 





and he met with when applying to the selectmen for per 
mission to toll the church bell on the occasion of John 
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his talk with a wealthy neighbor who 
and now had ‘‘as much as 
ollars, clear ;” and the letter he received 
i to whom, though it grieved him, his 
ine itself to respond; and the following 
f his dealing with his publisher—a story 
never in just the simple, pungent 


| 
| 





hit 
HUY 


eely so-called, has been writing from time tu 
sposition should be made of the copies of ‘A 
and Merrimack Rivers, still on hand, and at 
he bad use for the room they occupied ip his 


te naively, to relate how they came 
by express, 706 copies out of the 
ntirely filliog the man’s wagon. These 


ll 
i 


R55 


BOSTON 


‘noreau had taken off Munroe’s hands four 
aving for them in instalments, as he could, 
torage had been denied them. The un- 
ter gravely adds: 

g more substantial than fame, as my back 
borne them up two flights of stairs to a place 
ich they trace their origin. I have 
volumes, ever 700 of which I wrote myself. 
ed up on one side of my chamberas high as my 
ia 





an 


na later entry in the Journal it appears that he 
t length settled finally with Munroe for the ‘Week,’ 
snd placed ¢ e copies with him on sale. Posterity is 

g better by the ‘Week’ than Thoreau’s contemporaries 

er could have dreamed. 

{nother entry tells of Thoreau’s ready perception of 
‘be Indian camps and wharves along the river-side, and 
etrays not a little vanity of his lucky finds wherever 
the soll was loose or fresbly ploughed. He relates that, 
» one of their strolls to Swamp Bridge Brook, he was 
wpressing his brother John with his knowledge of the 
Indian haunts and hunting-grounds that they passed, and 
harst forth into an eloquent description of the savage 
tribes and their ways. Fixing his eyes at length upon a 
alf buried stone, ‘‘Here,” he exclaims, to point his 
iod Tahatowao'’s very arrowhead.” They in- 
stantly proceeded to dig up the stone, with which they 
uly intended to burrow for flints, when lo! it proved to 
a most perfect arrowhead, not the less to Thoreau’s 
astonishment than his brother's. 

One would have to spend a whole summer in Concord 
all of the localities referred to so familiarly and 
ynately in this book; Conantum and the Cliffs, Fair 

the Boulder Field, the Easterbrook Pastures, 
where Thoreau found the wild apples he has written so 
armingly about, and many others; and one desires to 
ear more tales about the old men of the town, of whom 
numerous anecdotes are given in this volume; Brooks 
Jacob Farmer, Abel Brooks, Minott Pratt, and 
thers whose names are not given, nor even the initial to 
help the shrewd guesser. There is a very interesting 
little bit about Margaret Fuller’s ‘whims and supersti- 
tions,’ as they are called. Emerson has told Thvreau, 
among other things, of her attaching importance to the 
Sortes Virgiliane, and our hero, though scorning such 
things, is weak enough to try it himself in a lonely hour, 
and makes a very happy hit. 

While the book is interesting from its entries as to 
family life, friends, visits to New York and Philadelphia 
and elsewhere, its chief charm is after allin the portrayal 
of the long, lonely walks. It seems as if no forest, hill, 
orstream in the town is left unvisited; many of the 
meadows he has names for, and he knows the farms as 


otimately as their owners. The reader recalls readily 
the lines of Emerson’s' 


ad a 
d 


n 


¢ 


per 


‘tig 


+ 


to visit 
affecti 


Haven, 


Clark 


— one harvest from the fleld 
Homeward brought thy oxen strong; 
A second crop thy acres yield 
Which I gather in a song— 
when reading Thoreau’s “I take these walks to every 
point of the compass ahd it is always harvest time with 
me. lam ever gathering my crops from the woods and 
fields and waters, and no man is in my way or interferes 
with me.” F. D. Stickney. 





PADDLES AND POLITICS DOWN THE DANUBE. 
Bigelow. (Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series. 
Stedman.) Illustrations by the Author. 
L. Webster & Co. 


- By Poultney 
. Edited by Arthur 
New York: Charles 


Long-distance canoeing has been for some time a fa- 
Vorite diversion among energetic men, and those who 
recall Mr. Macgregor’s interesting accounts of his adven- 
tures with his famous canoe, the ‘Rob Roy,’ will be glad 
‘oread Mr. Bigelow’s lively description of his cruise 
down the Danube in the ‘Caribee.’ Naturally enough, he 
falls in love with the river as he paddles over it, and 
even dares to find it more delightful than the picturesque 
Rhine. He says: ‘‘The most secluded part of the Rhine 
vetween Mainz and Bonn has about it the flavor of being 
Prepared for Saturday afternoon visitors; is infected 
with suburban:sm ; is pretty, but painfully self-con- 
scious. The Danube, on the other hand, is more like a 
rustic and ruddy nymph, ignorant as yet of her charms.” 
ate places of historic interest along the river’s banks 
ra ouched upon brightly and briefly, yet with a man- 
= oe a definite impression of each. Ulm, with 

esses and its ‘space before its walls subject to 
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unless he promises to tear his building down when war 


begins. 


| ers”—is the author’s 


This is naturally discouraging to manufactur- 
quiet comment. There is Blenheim, 


too, with the reminiscences of its ‘famous’ victory that, 
according to Mr. Bigelow, was of doubtful service to 
| Europe; Regensburg, with its Devil’s Bridge—any won- 
der being ascribed to the devil, as a matter of course, in 


medieval times—Deggendorf and its ‘miracle’ that is 
said to have taken place at the time of the massacre of 
the Jews in 1387; and, last bet not least, the terrible 
rapids of the Strudel and Wirbel, which the canoeists 
passed without knowing it! 

The countries themselves do not seem to excite the 
author's admiration until he reaches Hungary, when he 
grows eloquent over the ladies, who remind him of the 
American girls by their frank though modest behavior, 
and gives an excellent description of the famous Tschar- 
dasch, that has become somewhat familiar to us in this 
country through the Hungarian Gypsy bands. 

The gypsies were playing, it seemed, for the very love of their 
art more even than for the dancers. They warmed up to a condi- 
tion of mental intoxication as the wailing violin led them tn ca- 
dences from one mood to another. One moment the measure was 
martially heroic, the next the leader's eyes half closed as the 
harmony floated into a love song; again it awoke to a ballet-like 
movement, then it changed once more to the despairing cries of a 
rejected lover; after this, perhaps, a savage hymn would weave 
itself across the time of the motive; but in the end there was 
always one conclusion—the capriciously regular, the savagely 
tender, the buoyantly plaintive, the waywardly winning, the most 
captivating of harmonies, the most maddening of ecstasies—the 
rapid, surging, swaying, tossing, inflammatory techardasch! 
Servia does not seem to have pleased Mr. Bigelow, 
Belgrade suggesting to him the rule of a Servian Tam- 
many Hall; while on the Roumanian shore the frontier 
police consumed all his liquor and he was obliged to take 
refuge once more in Servia, where, at least, he found a 
good and nicely served breakfast. In Bulgaria he finds 
that Turkish influence is on the wane, while the country, 
in common with Servia, regards Russia with disfavor. 
His Bulgarian friend gives for a toast, ‘The German 
Emperor,’ and Mr. Bigelow shows at some length what 
are his reasons for thinking that Germany should control 
the Danube and speaks in warm though discriminating 
praise of William II. Nowhere, it seems, did he find 
anyone who spoke well of the Jews; neither in Hungary, 
where, according to a citizen, the Jew plays upon the 
confiding nature of the Magyar to get him hopelessly in 
his debt; nor in Russia, where he heard American and 
English merchants praise the Czar for ‘abating the Jew- 
ish nuisance.’ ‘‘It seemed to me odd,” he says, ‘‘not that 


that amidst all classes and all peoples—Poles, Russians, 
Hungarians, Roumanians, merchants, officials, Nihilists, 
patriots—even amongst English and Americans doing 


pioned the cause of the Jew. I write only what I heard 
and saw.” It does not seem to occur to 
that the cruelty and bad faith of certain governments, 


making the Jew in those countries what he is. 


than beggarly indolence. 


though rough, are full of spirit. 
have already appeared in the Century and in Harper’s. 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 





known Ocean, A. D. 1492. By John Russell Coryell. Illustra 


ted. “ew York: Harper & srothers. 


him come once more to the front as the topic of the day 
tend ignorance of Columbus in this year of grace, 1892 


or to inquire blandly of a much-bothered guide: ‘Co 
lumbus? Ah, is—is he dead?” 


at the convent. 


ancient speech to suggest that the characters do not be 


lent keeping with the story. Itis to be hoped, however 


taken abroad to win fame and gold in consequence there 


or that he escaped a sufficient punishment for his wrong 
doing. 


‘America’ confers ‘unmerited honor’ on Vespucci. 











the P » 
rules of War—no one cau build within cannon range 











This is one of those books that might serve to pas 


I met people prejudiced against the house of Israel, but 


business in the country, I could find no one who cham- 
Mr. Bigelow 


notably that of Russia, have been largely instrumental in 
Oppres- 
sion is pretty sure to develop craftiness; and Jewish 
industry, though often sordid, is, per se, more respectable 


Though this book is briefer and less ambitious than 
the one originally planned by the author, it isa very 
readable account of the trip of an enthusiastic canoeist 
with a taste for politics; and the author’s illustrations, 
Portions of the book 


DIEGO Prnzon; and the Fearful Voyage he took into the Un- 


After four centuries, Columbus and all connected with 


The most hardened sight-seer wouJd scarcely dare to pre- 


Even juvenile literature 
seeks its subjects in that far-away time; and Mr. Coryell’s 
hero voyages with his famous cousin, Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon, across the awful ocean, is nearly drowned, finds 
gold, and returns to be the hero of his old-time associates 
It is a capital boy’s book, accurate in its 
history, but never wearisomely instructive; simple and 
graphic in its style, with just enough of the flavor of 


long to to-day. The illustrations are good and in excel- 


that no small boy will ingeniously misread the moral of 
the story, and take to melon-stealing in the hope of being 


of—not that Diego went of his own free-will, however, 


Mr. Coryell takes a charitable view of Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon’s conduct, but differs from an opinion that has 
been recently expressed in finding that the name of 


THE SQUIRE. By Mrs. Parr. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 


the time on a rainy day in the country, or anywhere that 
a steady reader, with a taste fora multiplicity of detail, 
might find himself given over to enforced idleness. The 
story meanders along at a comfortable jog-trot; there is 
little to excite, little to oppress; pretty much everything 
is told at full-length; and there are great stretches where 
the story itself seems to come to a standstill. There are 
very few complications in the plot; those, it would appear, 
took place before the time of the story; and the book 
opens with an account of them and of the elder characters 
who brought them about. The author's style is some- 
what confused, and it is only by careful reading that one 
| makes out the chief characters, emerging from a crowd 
|of family connections who, for the most part, die early 
|in the book, leaving the fleld clear for their descendants. 
| Neither does it tend to perspicuity when the author, giv- 
ing no sign of her intention, suddenly slips back to pick 
up a situation that has grown dim to the reader, who is 
told of a person’s death on one page only to 
apparently alive on the next. 
The conquest of love over hatred is always pleasing; 
the tone of the book is admirable; but the English is 
rough, there is a surplusage of background, and oaly a 
long-winded and patient reader will find the agreeable 
but rather hazy charm that some of the characters are 
capable of giving to him. 


find her 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY BULLETIN. 


The July issue of the Quarterly Bulletin of the Bos- 

ton Public Library not only contains a classified list of 
the books which have been placed in the library from 
May to July, together with a synopsis of the classifica- 
tion of the Bates Hall list, but it has as well an alpha- 
betical catalogue of the Franklin Portraits, with notes 
on many of them and references to the seemingly scanty 
number of articles that have been written concerning 
them. Anindex of their painters, engravers, owners 

printers, and publishers, in some instances, is given. 
There is also a catalogue of the John A. Lewis Library, 
which contains a large number of early and rare Ameri- 
can books: such as Increase Mather’s ‘The Wicked 
Mans Portion,’ John Robinson’s ‘Peoples’ Plea,’ Ward’s 
‘Simple Cobbler of Aggawam in America,’ and many 
others. The merest glance shows how large was the 
proportion of theological works and books intended for 
‘edification’ in the early literature of this country. ‘Two 
of the Franklin Portraits, one by Duplessis and the other 
by Greuze, are given in black and white, with fac simile 
autographs of Franklin; they are capital reproductions, 
clear, soft, and of excellent tone. 

The Trustees are making the library more and more 
valuable to its patrons by means of these bulletins; each 
one of which, as in this case, contains something of 
value in addition to the catalogue itself. 


‘Dora Darling, or the Daughter of the Regiment,’ by 
Jane G. Austin, which Lee and Shepard reprint in their 
Good Company Series, is one of the many books that 
became popular at the close of the Civil War; dealing, as 
the title suggests, with those events that had become 
household words during the previous four years. The 
hero was apt to be a negro, more or less modelled on 
Uncle Tom, and the heroine cither followed in the foot- 
steps of Eva or was a compound of Diana Vernon anda 
modernized Joan of Arc—the latter character re-appear- 
ing nowadays as the heroine of the {Wild Western 
drama. 


A French novel without a hint of impropriety, yet 
lively thoroughout, save for opening chapters, with the 
most agreeable of French gayety—such is ‘The Heiress,’ 
by Henri Gréville, translated by Emma C. Hewitt and 
Julien Colmar, (New York: Worthington Company.) 
Even the earlier and more sombre portion is told witha 
dignity and a tenderness that preserves the reader from 
unduly painful emotions; while for the rest there is that 
lightness of touch, that ease, that capacity to say much 
in little that an characteristic of modern French prose 


NEW EOOKS. 


THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES. 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne. boa. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 


Price, 50c. 


East AND WE8T: A STORY OF NEW-BORN OHIO. By Edward 
E. Hale. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. Boston: For Sale by 
W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $1.00. 

- | AUTUMN: From the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau. Edited by 
H. G. O. Blake. Boston: Houghton, Miflin & Co. Price, 
$1.50. 

’ |THE Foot-PatH WAY. By Bradford Torrey. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

TABLE BOOK AND TEST PROBLEMS IN MATHEMATICS. By J. K. 


Ellwood, A. M. New York: American Book Co. 


OnE YEAR: A TALE OF WEDLOCK. 
dish. New York: Worthington Co. Price, 25c. 


FouR DESTINIES. By Theophile Gautier; Translated by Lucy 
Arrington. New York: Worthington Company. Moston: 
For Sale by Damrell & Upham. 


LEONA. By Mrs. Molesworth. New York: Cassell Publishing 
Co. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.00. 


ENTHRALLED AND RELEASED. By E. Werner. Translated by 
Dr.;Raphael. New York: Worthington Company. Boston: 
For Sale by Damrell & Upham. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IN LITERATURE. 


Price, $1.00. 
Translated from the Swe- 


Containing Selections 


from the Writings of Ascham, Moliere, Fuller, Rousseau and 
With an Introduction by Edward kyyleston. 
Price, 








Others. 


New 
York: American Book Company. 


8 $1.40. 
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FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments | 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


14000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne City, 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 


REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 


with the grape. 
| Vine seems to be how much the vine’s support will be 





BOOTH IN HAMLET. 


BY FLORA MACDONALD SHEARER. 
Once in life’s rosy dawn I saw the towers 
Of Elsinore rise on the painted scene,— 
The king, the ghost, and the unhappy queen 
I saw, and fair Ophelia with her flowers, 
And heard the slow bell toll the passing hours. 
But when you entered with dejected mien, 
The others were as though they had not been: 
We wept with Hamlet, for his griefs were ours. 


And here to-night, amid the listening crowd 
That hangs upon your lips, I see the flame 
(The sacred fire nor time nor agecan quell, 
Howe’er the mortal frame be changed and bowed) 
Burn clear as the high places whence it came. 
Pass on, thou royal Dane: hail and farewell. 
Lippine ott's. 
RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 
If women were in politics, they would be exceedingly 
nervous by this time because the political pot is so slow 
to boil. 


It is said that the Water Street widening must be 
done now or never, but it seems more likely to be never 
than now. 


Maidens who write letters of acceptance are advised 
not to model them after those of presidential candidates. 
A young man would have to be fathoms deep in love to 
risk so wordy a wife as such a letter would presage. 








Among the notable advertisements of the season is 
one for a position by a ‘‘reliable lady in a refined family, 
as companion, where she could make herself useful in 
light household duties and be considered one of same.” 
What will women aspire to next? 





A change has come o’er the spirit of Boston’s dream; 
two months ago the universal impulse was to go away: 
today the heart of the people sets towards home, and 
when all is said and done there’s nothing like it. 


Though the Mechanic's Fair this year is to be a 
twelve-month ahead of time, all appearances indicate 
that it will not be ‘picked before it is ripe.’ It is to be 
agreat big Show, with abounding features, and may 
give the World’s Fair some points. Who knows? 


A vast amountof masculine grumbling continues to be 
heard about woman’s invasion of the so-called profes- 
sions. It has been customary from time immemorial for 
men to beat women—especially husbands their wives— 
but if there is any danger of women’s beating men it is 
time to calla halt. They are now calling it, and if wo 
men will not balt it may be necessary to try the old- 
time style of beating on them. 


In these days, when very rapid transit is considered 
too slow, it may be wholesome to remember that our 
forefathers were much elated when toll-gates were es- 
tablished in 1663. Great improvement in transit, they 
considered them, and doubtless looked upon themselves 
as rather rapid fellows intheir day. We of the present 
age are very chuice of time, but do we make it count 
for so very much more than did our great-grandsires, 
after all? 


In these days of chaos along Washington street, it is 
not unusual to hear visitors from outside cities affirm 
that Blanktown, or Exville is good enough for them. 
While itis hardly to be expected that tourists would 
envy us our delightful highways as they now lie low, 
the sole of the Bostonian loyally cleaveth to the tar and 
the gravel, the gang planks and the landing stones. It 
is Boston style, and that settles it. 
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With no fruit does Nature so delight to run riot as 
The only question in loading a grape 


able to hold up. And all the while Nature seems to have 


| an eye to the decorative effect of the green and ripened 


| clusters quite as much as to the utility of the fruit. 
Sometimes we get almost close enough to Nature, the 
goddess, to feel acquainted with her: it is small wonder 
that the ancient pagans personified the active forces of 
Nature and wove human legends about them. In dreamy 
hours we all enjoy constructing a mythology of our own. 





DOINGS UF THE SOCIETIES. 


of people from seaside and mountain and foreign travel, 
the season of activity begins among the scientific, histor- 
ical and other learned societies having their homes in 
Boston. The greater number do not open their series of 
regular meetings until some date in October, but there 
are a few exceptions to this rule. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its first 
meeting of the season on Wednesday next, September 
21, at Wesleyan Hall, on Bromfield Street. At this 
meeting, Mr. A. W. Locke will read a paper on ‘The 
Gradual Abolition of Highway Grade Crossings,’ which 
will be illustrated by lantern views. 


The Boston Scientific Society, which regularly would 
begin] its meetings on September 27, has postponed the 
opening of its season to October 24. 


The Old South course of Lectures for Young People, 
which has continued with great success through the 
summer, was brought to a close on Wednesday with 
Mr. John Fiske’s lecture on ‘Spain, France and England 
in America.’ 

In this connection it may be stated that the publica- 
tion, for schools andthe trade, of the series of Old 
South Leaflets accompanying this course of lectures, has 
been undertaken by Messrs. D.C. Heath & Co. These 
Leaflets are prepared by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, and are 
largely reproductions of important criginal papers, 
accompanied by useful historical and bibliographical 
notes. ‘The Old South work, which has been sustained in 
Boston for several years by Mrs. Hemenway, is a work 
for the education of the people, and especially the educa- 
tion of our young people, in American history and poli- 
tics, and its promoters believe that few things can con- 
tribute better to fthis end than jthe wide circulation of 
such Leaflets as those now undertaken. This aim is to 
bring important original documents within easy reach of 
everybody. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 











The leading novelty of the dramatic week has been the 
appearance of the Manola-Mason Company at the Tre- 
mont Theatre. Old favorites among the players—notably 
Miss Annie Clarke and Mr. Mason—were royally 
welcomed ; new comers were greeted with uncommon 
cordiality ; and the entertainment offered met with favor 
which promises much for the Company’s forthcoming 
tour. 

The bill was a double one, including ‘If | Were You,’ 
a society comedy by William Young, and ‘Diana,’ a one- 
act burlesque. Of the latter, charity counsels silence, its 
conventional, witless vapidity, with occasionally a touch 
of the doubtful and the tasteless, offering no point for 
friendly comment. 

The comedy, however, is a quaintly pretty little play, 
dealing with the making and the mending of a lover's 
quarrel. It has many witty lines and droll and dramatic 
situations, and one charming bit of a love-scene, that 
passes in a green English lane, as the day turnsdusk and 
the chimes sound sweetly from the gray church-tower. 
Some pleasant music is aptly woven with the thread of 
the story. 

The acting is entirely admirable: Mr. Mason's Jack 
Charteris is in his best vein, winning, humorous, manly ; 
Miss Manola’s Doris is brilliant and graceful; Miss 
Clarke’s Mrs. J’rimrose is in her well-known, delightfal 
comedy manner; Mr. McWade’s Major Fyvie isa fetching- 
ly clever bit of character-work. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, last season’s comedy-success, 
‘Mr. Wilkinson's Widows,’ has paid us a brief visit. ‘The 


production ; but in its new handling the play loses little 
of its popularity. Mr. Lackaye’s Perrin was immensely 
droll. 


At the Boston Museum, Mr. Henderson’s unique and 


ble of appreciating what is highest, sweetest and finest 
indramatic art. The noble impression of the play is in 
nowise weakened by closer familiarity with its brilliant 
text end intensely human story. The players lose noth- 
ing of the ardent enthusiasm which at the play’s first 
representation gained them such unstinted praise. Miss 
Hampton's Agatha, Miss Burress’ Mercedes and Mr. Ede- 
son’s Filippo are impersonations wortiy of the old play- 
house’s high traditions. 





At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘The Power of the 


With the end of the summer vacation and the return | 


east differs radically from that of the Columbia Theatre | 


beautiful play, ‘Agatha,’ continues to delight those capa- | 





Press,’ a aonmen melodrama already eal to 
has interested large audiences. At the Columbig 
‘The New Wing’ keeps successfully on its! Sustaj 

flight. At the Park Theatre, ‘1492,’ with jt, de ned 
costumes, tuneful singing and gay and varieg dancin, “1g 
continues exceedingly popular. At the G) 
‘Fantasma’ the Hanlons’ gorgeous spectacle, 
large audiences. At the Grand Opera 

Chanfrau’s ‘Kit’ and a merry variety show have seen 
fetching attractions. At the Boston Theatre. ‘TY 
Homestead’ is crowded to its hospitable capacity. 


lobe Thea, 
has Attract as 
House, Henry 


se Old 
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Stage Whispers Say: 


That difficult stage impersonations may 
in the hands of the Potter. 

That after his success of this week we must ~ gnize 
him as a master-Mason. 

That ‘Agatha’ loses no charm on many seeings 

That, oddly enough, the production of ‘The 
Letter’ does not seem to have proved for Mr Mansfield, 
a red-letter day. 

That John L. and John Dow each histrio; 


Prove ag ¢] 


ay 


Scarlet 


LICAllY¥ 

announces himself as a ‘Man from Boston.’ 
That what with the ‘Champion’ and the electric day 
seuse, the Grand Opera House boasts many bright ang 


shining lights, this week. 

That Kyrle’s reception will give him no cause to fe 
Bellew 

That with Manola in her new role, to see her jis to 
Doris. 

That the base-ball game of journalists versus acto, 
promises fun galore. 

That itis said the Museum Company will presently 
brave an attack of Nerves. 

That it will probably take both Dollars and Sense t 
get the Daly Company out of quarantine, in time 

That, name to the contrary notwithstanding, Now 

York’s mayor won’t Grant child-actors’ licenses. 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company announce ‘Songs of 
Sunrise Lands,’ by Clinton Scollard. Mr. Scollard has 


| by his previous hook of verse and by poems in the best 
periodicals, won the attention and appreciation of lovers 
of poetry. He has not challenged public favor by efforts 


of a too ambitious character, but by offering the songs 
of agenuine singer. His new book contains, as indicat- 
ed by its title, poems suggested by a journey in Egypt 
Syria, and Greece, and these are so marked by the grace 
and suffused with the color of the Orient, that they 
possess a special attraction in addition to that conferred 
by the individual thought, fancy, and lyric art of the 
poet. 

From different lands and latitudesa store of good 
things has been gathered up for readers of the Septem- 
ber Americau Gardening. This month’s installment of 
‘The Economic Plants of Japan,’ by Professor C. C 
Georgeson, treats of cucurbits and leguminous plants 
and is unusually interesting. Four articles about Ameri- 
can wild-flowers and their culture are well written and 
timely, as September isa good month for gathering in 
these treasures. The leading article, ‘Some Attractive 
Native Plants,’ by Professor L. H. Bailey, is especially 
fine. ‘One Bouquet a Day’ is a new department that will 
tell how to grow flowers the vear round. ‘Comments by 
Readers’ is a bright and spicy departmeni; ‘Garden Lore’ 
and the other departments are full of the wit and wisdom 
of both editors and contribators. 


The September number of Education (Boston: Kas- 
son & Palmer) contains ‘The Province of the Norma! 
School,’ by Hon. John W. Dickinson; ‘Notes on Prin- 
ciples of Education,’ by M. MacVicar, LL. D.; ‘Educa- 
tion for Citizenship,’ by Prof. Walter S. Harley, A. M.; 
‘A Study of Browning’s Poetry,’ by May Mackintosh, 
Ph. M.; ‘Preparatory Departments in Connection with 
Culleges,’ by Pres. Chas. W. Super; ‘The Woman's 
Educational Movement in Germany,’ by A. Witte; ‘Ex- 
ogenous and Endogenous Education,’ by Charlotte A 
Powell, and other valuable and interesting articles. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, issue ‘Faust, Part [.,’ ed 
ited with introduction, explanatory and critical notes 
and a bibliography by Professor Calvin Thomas of the 
| University of Michigan. This edition of Faust by one 
| of the foremost Goethe scholars of the country, whose 
‘edition of Tasso, (published by the same firm) is well 
known, will be welcomed by the many who have beeD 
| expecting it. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York and London, who 
| have for twenty years been the the authorized Americal 
' publishers for the Italian author, Edmondo de Amicis, 
have now in preparation a translation, being made by 
Alice H. Cady, of his latest volume, ‘School and Home.’ 
They will also publish the romance ou which De Amicis 
is now working, entitled ‘The First of May.’ 

John G. Whittier recently sent to St. Nicholas Mags 
zine a long poem commemorating a visit made to the 
poet by a party of young girls. The verses will appear 
in the November St. Nicholas. 
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THE WINDS’ STORY. 





BY A. E. GILLINGTON. 


The North Wind blew at night off the sea, 

Baying, “Sorrowful, sorrowful, all of me! 

I sing of the numbing Winter’s breath, 

I sing of snow, and death. 

I bring in the wave with the broken spar, 

And the gray seas curling over the bar, 

Drifting at night from a cold bright star— 
Sorrowful, sorrowful, all of me!”’ 


The South Wind blew at noon off the sea, 

Singing, ‘Sorrowful, sorrowful, come to me! 

I sing of the golden buttercup breath, 

I sing the peace of death. 

I bring in the shells with the laughing ude, 

And follow the brown sails home, and slide 

In the drowsy heat down the meadow side— 
Sorrowful, sorrowful, come to me!’ 


The Eaet Wind blew at morn off the sea, 

Crying, ‘Sorrowful, sorrowful, all of me! 

I sing of the piercing iceberg’s breath, 

I sing the horror of death, 

And the tempest’s shriek in the rigging black, 

And the spindrift wreath and the rolling wrack, 

And the boat that never again comes back— 
Sorrowful, sorrowful, all of me!” 


The West Wind blew at dawn off the sea, 

Calling, “Sorrowful, sorrowful, come to me! 

1 sing of the joyous salt sea breath, 

Ising, There is no death! 

I murmur of sea caves rosy and deep, 

And the glittering bay where the shoal fish leap, 

And the lapse of the tide as It sinks to sleep 
sorrowful, sorrowful, come to me!” 


—([Spectator. 
CHAT ABOUT MEN 
WOMEN, 


AND 


The death of Mr. Curtis leaves the Egypt 
Exploration Fund without an honorary 
vice-president, which office Mr. Loweil held 
from 1885 till his death. Dr. Winslow ts 
anxious to again nominate to the Society 
an American to its highest honorary post, 
but itis not easy to make the place of such 
menu good. 


At the meeting of the American Economic 
Association held at Chautauqua in the last 
week of August, President Francis A. 
Walker, who had been president from the 
organization of the Association, resigned 
his office, and was succeeded by Prof. 
Dunbar of Harvard University. Prof. Ely, 
who had filled the office of Secretary with 
indefatigable assiduity, also resigned, and 
was succeeded by Prof. Ross of Cornell. 
At the August meeting, papers were pre- 
sented, among others, by Prof. Patten, on 
some aspects of Ricardo’s work; by Profs. 
Clark and Giddings, on the theory of value; 
by Prof. Taussig, on value and distribution 
as discussed in Marshall’s recent book; 
by Prof. Seligman, on progressive taxation ; 
and on the endowment-society craze, by 
Mr. F. P. Bernett cf Boston. 


Mr. Moody is to run the gospel cam- 
paign in person at Chicago next year, and 
is securing assistants who will be able to 
preach inevery Janguage that will be spoken 
by the visitors tothe Fair. Likewise there 
will be gathered together a large male 
choir, and good voices if attached to 
Christian characters will insure especial 
privileges to pupils of the Bible Institute 
for the year. 


Professor James Hall, the venerable 
State Geologist of New York, will have 
charge of the geological display of the 
Empire State at the World’s Fair. Pro- 
tessor Hall is said to look upon this enter- 
prise as the crowning incident of his long 
and distinguished career. 


The late Prince Victor of Hohenlohe was 
a naval officer in the British service in the 
Crimean War, and he saved the future Vis- 
count Wolseley’s life at this time. Young 
Wolseley had been passed by the’ surgeon 
as dead and was being carried away ona 
stretcher. But Prince Victor discovered 
who the soldier was, and thought he ob- 
served some twitching of the muscles of 
the unconscious man’s face. He therefore 
tried to extract a jagged piece of stone 
from agaping wound. ‘The Prince,” says 
The Fortnightly Review, ‘apparently 
brought Wolseley to, for after a little 
brandy had been poured down his throat, 
and more asseverations from the army 
doctor that he was dead, he sat up, exclaim- 
ing: ‘No more dead than you are, you 
fool,’ ” 


J. B. Thacher, of Albany, has presented 
that city with the original bill, signed by 
Queen Anne and Earl Godolphin, to com- 
pensate Albany’s first mayor, Peter Schuy- 
ler, for taking four Indian chiefs to Eng- 
land in 1710. 


Sarah Bernhardt is not only a hunter but 
an angler. At least she received a news- 
paper interviewer at Cape Finisterre the 
other day, while fishing from a boatina 
pouring rain. 


Pierre Loti, the French author, is said to 
be curiously fond of display. At his home 
in Rochefort he gives dinners in which not 
only he and his wife, but also his guests, 
put on the costume of the middle ages. 
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Miss Sarah A. Gove, in whose house 
at Hampton Falls, N. H., the puet Whittier 
died, is a descendant of that Edward Gove 
who in 1683 led the armed revolt against 
the British governor Cranfield, and was 
tried for treason. Miss Gove'’s house, 
Elmfield, is a fine colonial mansion sur- 
rounded by great elms. 


A Chester bookbinder is said to have 
paid £10 for the hide of the heifer that 
knocked Mr. Gladstone down at Hawarden 
Castle, the other day. He proposes to 
use it in binding the ‘Life of Mr. Gladstone,’ 
‘Views About Hawarden,’ the ‘Album of 
the Lake Country,’ ‘Leaves from My Jour- 
nal,’ and other publications usually bought 
by tourists.’ 


Mersrs. C. A. Burditt and F. O. North, 
with their wives, are en route for Vancou- 
ver, B. C., whence they are to embark on 
steamship Empress of China, Sept. 18, for 
Yokohama. There they are to meet J. L. 
Stoddard, and continue with him their 
tour around the world. 


Dr. Richter, who had been invited to 
conduct some of the performances at Bay- 
reuth this year, but had been recalled to 
Vienna by his wife’s illness, was able to 
revisit the scene of the festival and direct 
the concluding representations of 
Meistersinger.’ The Bayreuth operas are 
now suspended until 1894. 


Henry Hudson Holly, architect, died in 
New York city last week Monday, at the 
age of 55. He was a Connecticut boy; one 
of the first members of the American in- 
stitute of architects In 1857, and author 
of ‘Holly’s Country Seats,’ and ‘Holly's 
Church Architecture.’ His business ex- 
tended widely, and several important 
buildings in the far West were of his 
design. 


Deep regret is felt in the artistic circles 
of Munich at the death of Herr Klein- 
michel, the famous painter of child- 
figures. He was also one of the sketch 
artists of the Fliegende Blaetter, the Ger- 
man comic journal. 


The Rev. Dr. Stryker, of Chicago, has 
declined the call to the presidency of Ham- 
ilton College, at Clinton, N. Y. Chicago 
papers, from the start, appeared skeptical 
as to Dr. Stryker’s acceptance. He hasa 
salary of $7,000 now, and was offered $3,000 
to surrender it. 


Ex-Empress Eugenie has sold the imper- 
jal villa at Biarritz, so long the seat of 
her seaside court, for $80,000. 


Gen. Weaver’s favorite beverage is 
buttermilk—and a very fitting beverage it 
is. 


Edward Hewitt, son of ex-Mayor Hew- 
itt of New York, grandson of Peter Cooper 
and the heir of much wealth, who was 
married the other day, gave his bride for 
a wedding ring one that he had himself 
made froma golden eagle, which was the 
first piece of money he ever earned. 


Postmaster General Wanamaker enter- 
tained his Bible class in Bethany Presby- 
terian Church Philadelphia, or at least, 
690 members of it, at his country seat, 
Lindenhurst, last week. 


A large and costly painting, ‘The Last 
Days of Mozart,’ which has been carried 
all over Europe for exhibition without a 
scratch, recently came near receiving seri- 
ous injury in the parlor of its owner, Gen- 
eral Alger, of Michigan. His young son, 
with martial ardor, was flourishing the 
General’s sword and toached the canvas 
with its point. Fortunately the blow fell 
where the picture was backed, and little 
harm was done. The painting is soon to 
be presented to General Alger’s daughter, 
as one of her bridal gifts. Just now it is 
on exhibition in Minneapolis. 


Herr Otto Ehlers, the well-known Ger 
man explorer, who took an important part 
in the delimitation of the frontier of Brit- 
ish and German East Africa, has just com- 
pleted his journey from Kashmir to Ton- 
king. He marched from Rawal Pindi 
through Kashmir, the Himalaya Hill States. 
Nepal, and Kuch Behar, then through As- 
sam, Manipur, and Burma. 


The senior prelate of the Anglican 
Church is Dr. Austin, Bishop of British 
Guiana, who celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his consecration last month 
and is in his ninety-second year. 


Ambroise Thomas, composer of ‘Ham- 
let,” had so far recovered his health as to 
be present at the award of prizes to stu- 
dents in the French Conservatory last 
month. He is 77 years of age, and a 


frail, slim, old man, with small features | 


and a nervous manner. 


The fight over that $20,000,000 fortune 
of the late Father Mollinger has developed 
the interesting fact that the estate is real- 
ly worth about $100,000. 


Two voters have registered at San Fran- 
cisco who are as old or older than the 
century—Co!. Jonathan Stevenson, who is 
92, and Johu Shirley, whois 98. Both 
will vote for Harrison as they both did in 
1888, and both voted for William Henry 
Harrison in 1840, 
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Somersby rectory, ‘Tennyson’s birth- | 


place, has been put up {for sale, but as no 
bid came up to the upset price of $200,000 it 
was not sold. 


Gen. Greely of Arctic fame looks more 
robust and energetic to-day than he did 
just eleven years ago, when he started on 
the expedition in which he experienced 
such terrible sufferings. He isa little gray 
now, bat apparently as well as ever. Of 
the other survivors, Lieut. Brainerd, who 
was promoted from a sergeantcy through 
the influence of Gen. Greely, is stationed 
in New Mexico; Briedebeck isan inspect- 
or inthe New York (Custom house; and 
Long, Connell and Frederick are employed 
in the weather service. 


The meeting of the Emperors of Russia 
and Germany at Kiel, a few months ago, 
| was directly the cause of the death ofa 
little child and of a suit for damages 
|ugainst the Imperial Navy. A shoemaker 
|of Kiel, accompanied by his daughter, 
'crossed the harbor in a boat as the men- 
|of-war, forty in number, began firing sa- 
|lutes In honor of the two rulers. The 
| child, who was little more than two years 
jold, became frightened by the terrible 
}noise and had to betaken home. On the 
following day she showed signs of losing 
her mind. Recently she died from the 
effects of the fright. The father of the 
little girl has brought suit against the 
| Savy. The two Emperors, it is said, may 


as possible. 


Tennyson at 83 is busy with new work 
and as fond as ever of reading his own 
poems aloud, doing it well. Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke of New York, who has 
written a good deal very enthusiastically 
about Tennyson’s poems, has been visiting 
him at Aldworth. 


The late Daniel Dougherty was once 
surprised in his office ou Walnut street, 


tleman with white hair who called himseif 
the Emperor of the French. The visitor 
was insane, but Mr. Dougherty listened 
patiently to a long recital of imaginary 
grievances and then induced him to get 
into a carriage, which was driven to the 
nearest police station. It appears that 
the old gentleman had gone mad over some 
complicated litigation. Mr. Dougherty 
looked into it and fina'ly secured a decree 
ordering the payment of $500 a year to 
his demented client. 


of subscription-books, who died at his 
home in Philadelphia on Aug 13, was born 
in Edinburgh, on August 24, 1832, 
came to America in 1860. About twenty- 
five years ago he began publishing books, 


ship with George Barrie, the firm being 
known as Barrie & Gebbie. The partner- 


bers carried on business as Individuals. 


The ninth reunion of the Hartwell 
Family Association was held at Concord 
last week Thursday, this town having been 
the first home of the pioneer, William 


that pushed out through the wilderness in 
1835 and began the settlement at Musketa- 
quod, Concord. Mr. Charles H. Hartwell 
of Lawrence, president of the association, 
called the meeting together, and Mr. L. W. 
Densmore of Hillsborough, N. H., the 
secretary and treasurer, read a report of 


the Thoreau Honse. As many of the as- 
sociates are located in the West, the tenth 
reunion will be at Chicago in 1893. 


Queen Liliuokalani of the Sandwich 
Islands to encourage temperance has es- 
tablished a coffee house in her capital city, 
and takes it as a personal compliment to 
hear her subjects ordering a sandwich and 
coffee. 


William H. Appleton, the head of the 
publishing firm of D. Appleton & Co., met 
with a slight accident while riding horseback 
near his couotry home at Riverdale last week. 
The horse suddenly stopped, throwing Mr. 
Appleton over his head. Mr. Appleton 
was taken to his home where it was found 
that his only injury other than a bad shak- 
|ing up was a bruised shoulder. Mr. Apple- 
| ton is nearly seventy years vid. 





Growing Up with the Country Too Slow 
| Being tired of working for a salary, I 
| decided to go West and grow up with the 
|country. Linvested in real estate ard be- 
|came land poor, and was obliged to make 
|a living for my wife and child some other 
way. Isaw Mr. Morehead'’s experience in 
the plating business by accident in an old 
newspaper. I did as he did, sent $5 to H. 
F. Delno & Co., of Columbus, Ohio, and 
went to work plating first in my own 
neighborhood, and found I did so well that 
|i hired a man and he brought in the plat- 
‘ing, which I did at my house. There is 
plenty of money out West here, if you only 
know how to get it, and I hope my experi- 
ence will help anybody who is having a 
hard time. I made last week $12 and the 
week previous $13.14. Anybody can get 
circulars by writing to Delno &Co., Colum- 
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take steps to recompense the family as far | 


Philadelphia, by a visit from an aged gen- | 


the last meeting. The company dined at | 


George Gebbie, the well-known publisher | — 
and | 
and a few years later entered into partner- | 


ship was dissolved in 1881 and the mem-| 


Hartwell, who was one of the little band | 
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STEAM CARPET BEATING, 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER. 


Italian Awnings recovered or made to -_ 
Furniture repaired and recovered . 


Shade a 
Drapery Work. 


UPHOLSTERER 
J.B. BRYANT ana CABINET-MAKER 
741 Tregnont St. Between 


Putland and ¢ Oncord Sq 


Ripans Tabules cure jaundice 


ENGRAVING 


AND 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY, 
PRINTING FOR WOMEN'S CLup 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 
ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 1 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


— OR — 


Other Chemicals 








are used in the 
preparation of 





which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


C. A. SHAW & CO., 


Solicitors of 


American and Foreign Patcs 


And Experts and Counsellors in 
Patent Causes. 


NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON 


Personal attention given to all applicati 008. 
Fee for services may be contingent on allowance 
if desired. = 
Personally Conducted. Select Parties. 
Favorite Boute. Low Bates. 


LEAVE BOSTON 
EVERY TUESDAY 


J. C. JuDsSON & CO» 
227 Washington St., Sorte. 


STORMY VACATION DAYS 
MADE PLEASANT. 


Did you ever have a Vacation with put some 
stormy days, when you did not know what to de 
with yourself? Reading is what most people fal 
back on at such times and nothing !s better bw 
drive away the blues than a short crisp story "® 
few good jokes. Our special offer of ® 
numbers of the Waverly Magazine, of difter 
ent dates, for $1.00 postpaid, will supply 7°" wit 
about 400 short, clean and complete stories, joke 
ete. The same amount of reading in the trashy 
Qe novel, would cost you $12. Send stamp 
sample. Address 

WAVERLY MAGAZINE, 
Box 172, Boston, Ms* 
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Articles of Permanent Value are 


Published Weekly in 


if ROSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





rned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 


; : pep ton will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 
2 a he om rable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
- tt te recent iseues Tux COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
‘ 2 rHE MOTION .OF THE EARTH. S. C. CHanp ier, before the 
a Boston Scientific Society. 
rHE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. UN. S. Suaxer, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
rHE LMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
W ap.Lin, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. (Original for this journal.) 
J. B. HARRISON. 
4 rHE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
SamurL H. Scupper, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
rHE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. JouHN TreEvoR read by 
lr. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
THE GYPSY MOTH. Cuarves V. Rivry, before the Lowell institute. 
»}—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Jonn E. Russeii, before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Fe THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) Joan,Rircuir, Jr. 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. (Original for this Journal.) WrtiiaM 
CorpLey WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. GkrorGe Baur, before the American 
Antiquarian Society. 
VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Joun Ritcurm, Jr. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Eapert C. 
Smytu, before the American Antiquarian Society 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President 
Byron Grocer, at the Annual Reception. 
7.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. S. C. CHANDLER, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. 
March 5.—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. (Original for this Journal.) 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 
12.—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. Henry P. Curtis, before the 
Boston Scientific Scciety. M. Harriott, before the Royal 
Meteorological Society. 
“ 10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Mgap, before the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 
26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WILLIAM Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 
This publication wisi be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 
promptly, in falland complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
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subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 


lhe possessor of a file of Tat COMMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
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our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 
He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. 
abreast of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 


He is 


TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
n convenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 


Pas 


| who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for 
| that purpose direct to this office 


A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 


a ppropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Taz ComMMONwEALTH for 
> ‘he entire year (fifty-two numbers.) 


This will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
uave & permanent value and a lasting interest. 


adove 


aie 
postage on th 


THIS OFFER IS FREE; 


stated, to all subscribing at this office anu remitting ten cents additional ror 


Bioding Portfolio. 


The publishers are able to supply back numbers toa limited exteut, but make this 


fe rder that C 
“er in order that the readers of Tus COMMONWEALTH may “SAVE THE COMMON- 
WEALTH” for themselves. 





Stablished 1862, Published Every Saturday. 


“EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., and FREDERICK E. GOODRICH, Editors. 





Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 


25 BROMFIELD ST. BOSTON. 
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DR. JAEKGER’S 


anitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


are most centrally and delightfull 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 


Union Sq, Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Both hotels (connecting) 


European Plan. 
i located, in the 


‘The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 


service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 


country. 


u. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


THEADQUARTERS!' FOR 








TRADE MARK. 


Cf 
NOTEKAL 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the Common.) 

















GOODRICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 

. Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy ; 

special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, 
with laws of all States in press. 


M.C. A, CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
. 828 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old Bouth Church 
Branch, 284 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 


"TRADE MARK. 


i MARK 


Polish all Metals with 
STARINE. 


——Everybody Recommends It. 
For sale by all Hardware and Mill 
~ Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., GOc. gt., 40c. 
pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED [BY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. 


CATARRH, 


Hay Fever, Lung and Throat Diseases 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


ROSTON, MASS., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co. 


3 Months’ Treatment $10. 










GERMICIDE, 


A NEW FEATURE OF THE 


BOSTON GERMICIDE CO. 


(Incorporated.) 
23 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 





Their Famous Germicide may now be ob- 
tained in bottles for use at 


HOME 


in connection with a hand atomizer. 


This is a Perfect Antiseptic, and one of most 
powerful known 


DISINFECTANTS. 


Odorless or Fragrant as desired, Price, 
$1 per pint. For sale by Shepard, Nor- 
well & Co., Houghton & Dutton, W. H. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 


Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 


section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


, DAM & DE REVERHE, Proprietors. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Rates 
§2.00 per day. 


| Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 
GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. 
day. 


$2.00 and upwards per 
Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 


Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


HOTEL .’. BAVARIA. 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr.,8 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 





ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


MI 





NARD'S 
“KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMENT 
ONE witi22u FARE 


ROUND TRIP 
HARVEST EXCURSIONS 


AUG, 230th and SEPT. 27th 





THE “WISCONSIN CENTRAL LINES” 


Will run low rate Harvest Excursions on above 
dates, to points in Minnesota, Montana, North and 
South Dakota. Tickets will be good twenty (20) 
days from date of sale, with stop-over privileges 
to points west of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

For full information, address any of the com 
pany’s representatives, or 

JAS. C. POND, 


Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt., Chicago, I 


EW. OL WHISKEY 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
promptly attended to. 


DLXON BROS., 





Zinn & Co., &¢.} 





41 and 42 Commercial Wha: f. 
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GINGER ALE | 


—AND— 


CRACKERS. 


FOR LUNCH. 





Don’t offer your guests cheap crackers or In- 


ferlor Ginger Ale.} 


SIMPSON SPRING) 
(White Label) 
GINGER ALE 
“ FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 


OFFICE § 


Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 





OH, BUT TO REST AWHILE! 


Oh, but to rest awhile! To rest from strife, 

That as a fretting chain wears out the soul 
With endless thought; to gain and grasp jthe 

whole 

Dark mystery that shrouds our earthly life, 
And then to rest, to strive with doubt no more; 

Unmoved to sit and watch the ceaseless wave 
Of changing creeds roll onward to the shore, 

And cresting, break and die; unmoved to brave 
The taunts of wild fanatics and the roar 

Of halting crowds, thatin their darkness rave 
Againat the light of reason; and to be 

Like some fair ship in sheltered haven moored, 
Safe from the storm, by no vain meteor lured 

To track dark phantoms o’er the pathless sea. 

[The Recorder. 


ANNOUNCEMENT AND CHAT. 





Mrs. Potter, supported by Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew, will appear at the Globe Theatre, 
next week, in Zola’s ‘Therése Raquin’ and 
Dumars’s ‘Camille.’ 


‘Agatha,’ the most powerful and sweet- 
est play of many a season, will continue 
at the Boston Museum until further notice. 


‘1492’ promises to hold the Park Theatre 
stage until 1893, 


‘The Old Homestead’ will offer 
refuge at the Boston Theatre for 
weeks to come. 


‘A Trip to Chinatown,’ Hoyt’s most 
popular absurdity, comes to the Tremont 
Thertre on Monday. 


rural 
many 


Daly's, Company—their engagement being 
for a single . week—will present ‘Dollars 
and Sense,’ a new society comedy, at the 
Hollis St. Theatre for the first half of 
next week, and ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ 
for the last four performances. 


‘Fontanelle,’ James O'Neill’s new specta- 
cular drama, will be the attraction at the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre, next week. 


The Spider and the Wasp. 


I have no great sympathy with wasps, 
writes Grant Allen in Longman’s Maga- 
zine—they’ve done me so many bad turns 
in my time that I don’t pretend to regard 
them as deserving of exceptional pity— 
but I must say Eliza’s [the spider) way of 
going at them was unduly barbaric. She 
treated them for all the world as if they 
were eptirely devoid of a nervous system. 
I wouldn't treat a Saturday Reviewer my- 
self as that spider treated the wasps when 
once she was sure of them. 

She wert at them with a sort of angry, 
half-contemptuous dash, kept cautiously 
out of the way of the protruded sting, 
began in a most business-like fashion at 
the head, and, rolling the wasp round and 
round with her legs and feelers, swathed 
him rapidly and effectually, with incredi- 
ble speed, in a dense network of web pour- 
ed forth from her spinnerets. In less than 
half a minute the astonished wasp, accus- 
tomed rather to act on the offensive than 
the defensive, found himself helplessly in- 
closed in a perfect coil of tangled silk, 
which confined him from head to sting 
without the possibility of movement in any 
direction. 

The whole time this had been going on, 
the victim, struggling and writhing, had 
been pushing out its sting and doing the 
very best it knew to deal the wily Elizaa 
poisoned death blow. But Eliza, taught 
by ancestral experience, kept carefully out 
of the way; and the wasp felt itself finally 
twirled round and round in those power- 
ful hands, and tied about as to its wings 
by a thousand-fold cable. 

Sometimes, after the wasp was secured, 
Eliza even took the trouble to saw off the 
wings so as to prevent fur her struggling 
and consequent damage to the precious 
web; but more often she merely proceeded 
to eat it alive without further formality, 
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| still tien its sien as Sait as the creat- 
| ure had a kick left in it, but otherwise en- 
| tirely ignoring its character as a sentient 
| being in the most inhuman fashion. And 
| all the time, till the last drop of his blood 
was sucked out, the wasp would continue 


| viciously to stick out his deadly sting, 
which the spider would still avoid with 
hereditary cunning. 

It was a horrid sight—a duel 4 outrance 
between two equally hateful and poison- 
ous opponents ; a living commentary on the 
appalling but o’er true words of the poet, 
that ‘Nature is one with rapine, a harm 
no preacher can heal.” Though these were 
the occasions when one sometimes felt as 
| if the cup of Eliza’s iniquities was really 
| full and one must pass sentence at last, 
without respite or reprieve, upon that life- 
ong murderess. 


Musele-Building. 


To understand your own movements, 
study the joints and how best to use them, 
writes Edwin Checkley, in Lippincott’s 
Magazine. Asa higher branch of physical 
inquiry, strive to acquire a perfect co-ordi- 
nance between mind and muscle, and thus 
learn to contract and relax the muscles by 
a mere effort of the will; do this both in 
groups and separately. Having gained 
this power, when you wish to expend a 
little superfluous energy, get into the 
country and have s good run. Should the 
tyranny of environment forbid that, then 
do tbe next best thing, which Is walking. 
If you wish to acquire any physical ac- 
complishments, boxing, wrestling, fencing, 
practise under some good teacher. Swim- 
ming you can learn by yourself, though 
not so well on dry land; or rather you 
ought to have learned that in early child- 
hood. Buy a bicycle or a horse, if you 
think it will pay for its keep. Or, best of 
all, if you are young enough, learn to 
tumble. After you have mastered that art, 
you can acquire all the others by merely 
looking on at them; at least, such has been 
my experience. 

To know how to do these things is all 
very well in its way; like the beans of the 
late A. Ward, they are cheerful fruits if 
taken moderately. But if you practise any 
of them with the idea of gaining health and 
strength thereby, you will find, and perhaps 
when it is too late to mend matters, that 
you have made a large mistake. Such is 
not the way to life, physically speaking. 
Use judgment, and take this as your motto: 
good airand plenty of it for the blood, 
good food for muscles, and good sense in 
using all your parts and belongings. 


A Remedy for Labor ‘Troubles. 


The Homestead situation is liable to be 
reproduced at any other place in the 
country where multitudes of men are as- 
sembled in the conduct of large enterprises, 
writes Hon. Chauncey F. Black, in the Sep- 
tember Forum. The people of the United 
States and their goverments, State and 
Federal, are in danger of being plunged 
into violent conflicts, not of their own 
making, and in which they have no interest 
other than the maintenance of the public 
peace 

The duty of the State in the large sense 
is not limited to the suppression of mobs. 
It is confronted by the higher duty of 
preventing mobs, and of removing the 
grievances which in labor coutroversies 
are alleged as their occasion. Whether 
these grievances exist or not must be sub- 
mitted to some other arbitrement than that 
of clubs and guns, hot water, electric 
batteries, and dynamite, in the very near 
future, if peaceisto be kept in the land. 

Overgrown and transgressing corpo- 
rations offending against the public, which 
created and protects them, should be driven 
back withinthe strictest limits of their 
charters, or their charters forfeited, and at 
the same time a new class of corporations 
in the interests of labor might be invited 
and encouraged in American States. 

Suppose, forinstance, that the ‘Amalgam- 
ated Association,’ or, to present a smaller 
subdivision, the iron and steel workers of 
Homestead, incorporated for the purpose of 
furnishing labor. This corporation con- 
tracts with Mr. Frick for a given amount 
of work of a given character. The corpor- 
ation deala with the men: Mr. Frick does 
not. It collects wages and in turn pays 
dividends. It employs and dismisses, or 
admits to its membership and expels. It 
hears and redresses grievances. Its exist- 
ence manifestly renders such outbreaks as 
the one under consideration almost an im- 
possibility, since the men manage their 
own corporation and their own business 
in their own way. It is a counterpart of 
the capitalist corporation which confronts 
it. It will sue and be sued; it will collect 
damages or pay them; it will prosper or 
not, as other corporations do. 





W.S. Gilbert, the delightful writer of 
opera librettos and other nice things, goes 
occasionally to Wagner performances, but 
declares that he no more understands the 





music than he does Chinese. 


} 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach — 


the diseased portion of the ear. There is) 
only one way to cure Deafness, and that | 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the) 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. | 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a) 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed Deafness is the | 
result, and unless the inflamation can be| 
taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed 
forever : nine cases out of ten arecaused by 
catarrh, which is nothing but an ivflamed 
condition of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
KR=Sola by Druggists, 75c. 


SOMETHING NEW 


FOR DESSERT. 








Hub Punch Sherbet, as served at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, New York, is Delicious and Satisfying. 
Hub Punch is sold by Family Grocers all over the 
United States. To make Hub Punch Sherbet, use 
One Quart Water anda Pint of Sugar. Boll to- 
gether and Skim. Add juice of 4 Oranges and one 
Lemon. Flavor with a Half-Pint Hub Punch, or 
a teacupfal. Freeze and Pack. 

The above formula works well, but a good re- 
sult can be obtained with Lemon Juice, omitting 
the Oranges. 

¢. H. GRAVES & SONS, 
Proprietors Hub Punch, Boston. 


Mors phine liabit Cured in 10 
to 20 Gor No pay till cured, 
OR. J. ste PHENS. Lebanon,Ohio. 


JOB SALE 


Of Medium and Heavy Weight Suits 
for Boys and Men. Each year just 
previous to school commencement, and 
continuing generally through Septem- 
ber, A. Shumann & Co. hold their 
special sale of odd lots and broken 
sizes in Children’s Suits. which have 
been carried from the previous season, 
and which are marked at greatly re- 
duced prices (1-3 and in many cases 
1-2 their former values), solely be- 
cause the lines have become broken, 
or, in other words, some of the sizes 
that complete each line of goods 
having been sold away. 

This sale, which is now in progress, 
is particularly advantageous, not only 
for the outfitting of children, but for 
gentlemen as well, as the entire stock 
of A. Shuman & Co.’s high standard 
productions, carried from last Fall, in 
medium and heavy weights, has been 
placed upon their counters in both 
departments and reduced in prices 
for Children and Boys, both long and 
short trousers, 

FROM 
$6.00, $8.00, $10.00 and $12.00 


To 


$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 and $8.00. 


And for gentlemen, both Suits and 
Fall Overcoats, 


FROM 


$15.00, $18.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00. 


To 


|**A Noble 


_— nN. ime 


AMUSEMENTS 


BOSTON MUSEUW. 


Mr. R. M. FIELD, 





" 
Masog 


“A TRIUMPH | 


rir” AGATHA of 
Played.” ACATHA Secceees 
Even’gs at8. Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2. 
AGATHA MR. GATE 
AGATHA HENDRItSON Asam 
= ee GATH 
GLOBE THEATRE. 
MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor and Ma; = 


MRS. POTTER 
3 MR. BELLEW. 


Under Mr. Stetson’s Management 


Monday Evening, Sept. 10, and Teceta, 
Thursday and Friday Evenings, 


ZOLA’S THERESE, 


Wed. and Sat. Afternoons and Evenings 


CAMILLE. 


So LA NS la 


owe at7.45. Mat. Wed. and Sat. at 3, 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


RicH, HARRIS & FROHMAN.....Proy fers 


“HELLO, BROTHER BILL!" 
dD ora THE 
NEW MR. CHARLES FROHMAN 


PRESENTS 
A GREAT CAS8T AND 


SCENIC NOVELTY W ] NG. 


Every Evening at 8. Matinees We}. and Sat. at 
SQUARE 


BOWDOIN sieve 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON.....-..- Manager 


WEEK OF SEPT. 19 
AMERICA’S ROMANTIC ACTOR 


MR. JAMES O'NEILL, 


In his latest Success, 


FONTENELLE. 


Evenings at 8. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at? 
Next attraction—Thos. E. Murray in ‘The Toodoe 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE .cccccccccessccccccee . Manager 
F. EB. PIPER. ...cccccces Business Manager 


EVERYTHING GOES. 
RICE’S S¥Ri" 
saaetas “4499” 


NEW SCENERY! PRETTY GIRLS! 
BRILLIANT NOVELTIES! 
Every Evening at 7.45. Saturday Matinee at? 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers 


In a Superb pro- 
duction of Barnet 
& Pflueger’s His- 


For Week Beginning Monday Sept. l#i 
3‘, Hours of Drama and Specialties, 
THE GRAND SCENIC MELODRAMA, 


THE LIGHTT 0° LONDON. 


A CAREFULLY SELECTED COMPANY, 
And One Hour of High Class Specialties 
Headed by Nada Reyval, the Electric Queen 
A Good Orchestra Reserved Seat for Fifty vents 


Evenings 7.30; Matinees., Thurs. ad Sat. at 1s 





ANnpDrew J. LLoypD, OPTICIAN, 
B23 and 325 W ashington st., 
Opp. Old South Chure! 
Branch. 454 Boylston * 

Avoid mistakes ; all cases star 


; 3 RADE 3 MAT K. 


TRAGER MARK. 


Bass Point i Natal 


From Battery sce Week Days #4 
Sundays, Weather Pe: mitting: 





$12.00, $15.00, $18.00 & $20.00, 


At the Shuman Corner, Washington | 


and Summer streets. 


ao. 5 PM. 
For Bass Poirt—9.30 A.M., f12 M., 2.20. 5 P.3 
return, 10.30 A. M., th, 5. 630 P.M. For Nabee 
——> > A.M., {2.20, 3 30 P.M.; return, <5 
v» 18.20, 6.05 P.M ; 
mR "Saturday. {Sunday only. {Ex¢F 
| Sumday. 


Aetuneel foliage at its best. Fishing from 
rocks and Fish Dinners as good as ever. 

East Boston Ferry cars direct to wharf 
25c., Children 15c. Sold on wharf. 


Tickets 
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RECOLLECTION. 


pr MARY paRME STETER. 


f branch and blooth 


» full ¢ 





ve . a riass, and so more fair, 
om , a . ied in a magic air 
i . - : ms ore radiant than the truth: 
‘ er thee, my happy youth; 
per’ = at wk upon the days that were, 
ee never told of doubt or care, 
7 ev we pt for grief or ruth. 
. Ss 
rite destined to endure, 
age e Beyond a promise sure 
~~ t king mirage of our dearth, 
: might Heaven appear 
ate the vast, the radiant souvenir 
3 > fgured moment known on Earth. 
—[{Athenrum. 
The Pyramids. 
raoysands of years before there were 
~ wellings on the sites since occupied 
oy Jer ” siem, Rome, and Athens, at the 
= jawt of human history, when all 
e rest of the world was still wrapped in 


the thick gloom of prehistoric barbarism, 
rin Harper's Weekly, & vast 


says a write! 
town of buge buildings rose not far from 


the present city, On the other side of the 
Nile, which was dotted with the boats of 
the ancient inhabitants. A forest of ven- 
erable date-trees casts its shadows upon 

_ beneath which lie buried the 


she black 80 


* ers of this city of a world gone by, 


Ss Ib 


* which nothing remains but the vast 

teries. their position marked by ano 
avenue of monuments The famous pyra- 
mide of Gizeh, opposite Cairo, on the bor- 
iers of the desert, form the last of these 
necropoli 


Every one is familiar with the appear- 
ance of these strange pyramids, these huge 
paradoxes of strictly geometrical form, so 
vast and so lofty that it was not until 
after fifty-eight centuries of development 
that the human race succeeded in erecting 
a building of greater height, whilst the 

ftiest pinnacle of the most aspiring 
jothic belfry, however light and airy it 
be, did not soar higher than the point of 

pyramid of Cheops before it was 
nted by time. 

Nothing could be more confusing to the 
1an the general appearance of these 


f stones, in which no artistic con- 
eption plays the slightest part. The 
effects of perspective in these lines of 





mathematical regularity are most bizarre 

ye bare triangles, the outlines short- 
ened or lengthened, marked out like a dia- 
gram by the sun into flat bands of light 
and shade, the reflections in the sand of 
the four mighty angles varying according 
othe time of day. The sloping sides, 
which at a distance appear absolutely 
plain, are, when approached more nearly, 
discovered to be broken up into a series of 
projecting stones, like a huge staircase 
worn with age 

It is somewhat difficult to judge at first 
sight of the size of the pyramid and the 
best way is to measure the height by climb- 
ng it! Itis at a corner where the stages, 
which seem to have been made for a race 
of giants, are divided into smaller steps, 
either forthe sake of mortals of lesser 
statue or by the action of time, that the 
ascent of the great pyramid of Cheops is 
made We start, pushed from behind by 
one Arab guide, and dragged from above 
by another, with our eyes fully occupied 
with the dangers of the climb. Completeiy 
exhausted, altogether out of breath, and 
with Knees too stiff to move, we pause at 
ast, feeling as if we had scaled all three 
pyramids atonce. But looking round, we 
find we are scarcely one-third of the dis- 
tance up, and see our fellow-climbers 
lo king like scattered ants upon the huge 
angular mass. It is not until the plat- 
‘orm at the top is reached, and the lungs 
are filled with the pure air of the heights 
‘oat any real idea is obtained of the monu- 
ment of Cheops. 

And what does this huge edifice contain? 
We must go down again to find out. The 
a which was walled up, is at a con- 
oe seed — from the ground, in one of 
vender th ee orn. and looks like the 

in the living rock. A 


r 
dark, gle omy-looking door opens on to a 


cee TOW Passage, with floor, walls and 
it ts ke ie es’ With granite, polished till 
in bis when n Arab guide, with a candle 


hoists you on hi 
plunges with y his shoulders and 





; you into the slippery corridor 
v Cer : , 
pny ther nds rapidly to a hole in the rock 
the same envie, ng, Sol) going up again at 
> & be igie. This opening gives access | 
room, in which is a square hole, f 


once the restin 
b sy, suing place of the 
ne of the Pharaohs. ay 


he rest j ; 
or thoes whe the interior consists of two | 


tles made sige passages, resembling cavi- | 
{WO other “ oa ; timber by the teredo, with 
48 the Kin jambers similar to that known | 
out a mouth eee with granite, with- | 
airless seamen or ornament of any kind; | 
ray of aoe where no chink admits a 
Compact limes; eutshine; huge masses of 
ag Saatone. wrapt in utter night and | 
build up wh 's the strange monument to | 
® which Cheops caused mountains | 


FOR YO 





POISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy; 


URSELF. 


MMONWEALTH. — 





WHY DO YOU SUFFER with 
Itching and Bleeding 
PILES ? 


Lady Poor’s Ointment 


Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals 
all ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, and removes 
the tumors. 


Pure Spruce Gums and Extracts of Plants 
have produced an OINTMENT which ill 
prove 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of LADY POOR’S OINTMENT will 
convince the sufferer that there is a Balm for 
all Aches and Pains. 

Mothers try it on your throbbin 
and aching nipples, and you will 
speedily. 


breasts 
find relief 


Boils, 


Carbuncles, Swellings, all Eruptions of the Skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum, 
can be promptly cured by LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 
Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mall on receipt of price, by 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


Weeks & Potter, Carter, 


Carter & Hilham, Geo. C. 


Goodwin & Co., Wholesale 


Druggists, Boston, Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Cook, Everett & Pennell, 


Portland, Maine, Cutler Bros. 


of stone to be removed by whole nations of 
people, who perished at their task beneath 
the whips of the convict guards. 


The Stones of Baalbek. 


Reading Lays 


On the outskirts of the modern village | 


is arrested, a writer 
Macmillans’s, 


stones 


our attention 
in 
the 


says 


of Baalbek were 


by the quarries whence | 
hewn, and | 


which lie on the right hand of the road | 


from Shtaura. In the midst of these 


of 


container ) 
known evening light for the eyes. 


To-day we place on sale the new designs 

the improved Reading and Banyguet 
Lamps. The centre draft (with metal oil 
is safe as gas and the best 
The 


quarries there lies one stone, hewn and |modern Lamp is among the handsome 


fashioned with exquisite accuracy, almost | features of interior decoration, and 
the solid rock, and appar- | 


severed from 
ently waiting to be carried away to its 
destined place in the walls of the great 
Pheenician Temple of Baal. 


| 
| 


adapted to 


is 


the taste and means of all 


|buyers. All grades, from the low cost to 


|the ornate, expensive designs. 


AS eve- 


There it has remained in silent grandeur | nings lengthen those who have unsatisfac- 


for upward probably of 3,000 years, sug- 
gesting to the thoughtful observer many 
interesting and curious reflections. How 
long was that stone in process of excava- 
tion and fashioning? How many human 
hands were employed upon 
What implements were used for the gigan- 


the work? | with the newest French Shades. 


tory Lamps will find marked improvements 
|} in burners now adopted. 


Visitors will find 


jin our Lamp Department (Gallery), more 
|than 150 kinds to choose from, together 


tic toil? How was it to have been removed | 
from the quarry to its appointed place? | 


How raised to its position when once car- 
ried there? Why, after all the labor which 
had been bestowed apon it, was it left at 
last in the quarries? 

Could we discover the answer to this 
last question, we should brobably learn of 
some great crisis in the world’s history, 
some mighty incursion, some decisive 
battle, some irrevocable overthrow of a 
powerful nation. For it is evident that 
the work was abandoned suddenly, while 
yet remaining in an incomplete condition; 
and there is no explanation so feasible or 
probable as that ,of conquest by a foreign 
foe. 

But how shall we exhibit to the ordin- 
ary reader the marvelous proportions of 
this colossal stone? Roughly speaking, and 
in round figures, we may say that it is 70 
feet long, 14 feet broad, and 14 feet high. 
Now what does this mean? [magine a 


room 14 feet square and 7 feet high—a | 


very fair-sized cottage room. Imagine a 
house with ten such rooms in it, five on 
the ground floor in a row, and five on the 
first floor above. Imagine this house to 
be one solid block of stone—and we have 
the stone in the Baalbek quarry! It has 
been computed to weigh at least 
tons; and a further calculation has been 
made that it would require 40,000 strong 
men, pulling their hardest in the same 
direction, to move that stone a quarter of 


an inch in an hour! 
t 0 AYLOR 
Url WHISKIES 
———_—_——— 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusei Oil. 


NOT sold In bulk or by measure. Always In Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature———— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


HOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 


Albumen, Platinum, Carbon, 
Bromide. 




















1,500 | 
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linto Second 
| October 1, 
| agencies: 


Inspection Invited. 


jones, MeDutfee & Stratton 


CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS, 
120 Franklin St. 


Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Railroad Uompany, 


P.O. Box 346. No. 95 Milk St., Boston, Aug. 23, 1892. 


Income Bond Conversion 
UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 


Income Bonds will be received for exchange 
Mortgage Bonds, Class A., until 
1892, by the following appointed 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 

UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’way, New York City. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
8 Bishopsgate-Within, London, E. C. 
Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received 


for (exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts 
not less than $100, and in even hundreds or thous- 
ands. 


ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concern. 


ing this Exchange and applications for Circulars 
and blanks for use thereunder can be made of an 

of 
VICE PRESIDENT, ATCHISON COMPANY, 95 
MILK STREET, 
Board of Directors. 


the above agencies and of J.W. REINHART, 


BOSTON. By order of the 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINHART, Vice President. 





SPECIAL SALE 


— OF — 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


at less than half the cost of importation. 
complete stock of the latest designs and colorings, 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
French and English Wall Papers, 


Also a 


from the best American manufacturers, which we 
uarantee to sell lower than any other house in 


| Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


COWEE,3 Hamilton Pl. 12 CORNHILL, Next door to Washing- 


Send for descriptive price-list. BOSTON. 


i 


ton Street. 
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COLUMBUS CITY 
MINING. 
MANUFACTURING 


ANT) 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, 


1 Beacon Street, 








BOSTON, MASS, 


Wil’ offer, for a short 


time only, a_ limited 


amount of its Treasurv 
Stock, 


$1.00 


IPER SHARE. 


$5.00 


PAR VALUE. 
PAID UP AND NON-ASSESSABLE 


This Stock [participates in the 
profits accruing from the Sale of 
Lands, Royalties on Iron, Manga- 
nese, Fire Clay, Brick Clay, Stone 
Quarries, 


Stumpage of Timber, 


Rentals of Hotels, Farm Lands, 
Franchises of Street Railways, 
Electric Light Plants, Water-Works, 
and other profits coming from all 
the other fresources of the Com= 


pany. 


$500,000 
Worth of Lots 


ALREADY SOLD. 
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REMEMBRANCE. 


She hath forgotten all our songs and chimes, 

And all the foolish and the fond old times. 
She hath forgiven us; shall we not forget, 

As others use, and be at peace, my rhymes? 


But ye make answer, “We remember yet, 
Though she forgets us, we cannot forget, 
Notthough remembrance were the crown of 
crimes, 
And of all sine most pardonless, regret. 


“Nay, while one cell within the dying brain 
One ghost of old illusion may retain, 

We shall remember; while the heart can keep 
One pulse of her familiar comrade, pain. 


‘From our whole life this harvest do we reap, 

While tears remain this one sin do we weep; 
One face we'll follow if we wake again, 

And this one dream shall haunt us if we sleep.” 


—|Longman’s Magazine. 


BERTHINE’S PRISONERS. 


[From the French of Guy de Maupassant. | 


Nota sound in the forest, except the 
snow falling lightly from the trees. It 
had been falling all day, a fine white pow- 
der, which covered the branches like moss 
and coated the dead leaves with glistening 
silver. Across the roads an immense car- 
pet, soft and white, was spread under the 
trees, increasing the deadly silence. Be- 
fore the door of a forester’s hut, a young 


woman, with bare arms, was splitting 
wood on a stone with a hatchet. She was 
tall, thin, and strong, this wife and 


daughter of the forest. 

Suddenly a voice from within the house 
was heard: *‘Remember, Berthine, night 
is coming aud we are alone, with Prus- 
sians and wolves roaming about us.” 

The wood-cutter raised her arms, and 
with heavy, rude blows, finished her work 
before replying, *‘l am coming, mother. 
Don't be afraid; it is still daylight.” 

She carried in her load of logs and kind- 
ling-wood and piled them in the chimney- 
corner. Then she went outside to close 
the immense shutters, built of strong oak. 
Finally she came in and closed the door, 
drawing the heavy bolts. Her mother was 
spinning near the fire, an old woman, wrin- 
kled and weak, whom age had made 
timid. 

‘I don’t like to be here, when father is 
away. Two women are not worth much.” 

The young woman answered her, ‘Oh! 
I would as soon kill a Prussian as a wolf. 
It is quite the same,” and she glanced 
meditatively at a huge revolver hanging on 
the wall. 

Her husband had been forced into the 
army atthe beginning of the Prussian in- 
vasion, and the two women had been left 
alone with the old forester, Nicholas Pin- 
chon, who had stubbornly refused to 
leave bis home and seek the protection of 
the neighboring village. 

Berthel, this little village, had been an 
ancient fortress, built upon a rock. They 
were patriotic there, and the merchants 
had resolved to resist the invader, to shut 
themselves in and sustain the siege. Ac- 
cording to traditions, on two occasions 
already, once under Henry IV. and again 
under Louis XIV., the people of Berthel 
had distinguished themselves by making 
an heroic defense. They were ready to do 
it again, or be burned within their walls! 

So they bad purchased guns and cannon, 
equipped the militia, formed a battalion 
and companies, and every day they drilled 
at the Place d’Armes. All of them drilled 
—the baker, the grocer, the butcher, the 
lawyer, the notary, the druggists. The 
entire male population answered the roll- 
call at regular hours, under the command 
of Monsieur Lavigne, formerly sergeant 
of dragoons, now a grocer, having mar- 
ried the daughter and inherited the shop 
of the elder Monsieur Ravandan. 

He had assumed the rank of major, and, 
the younger men having gone off with the 
army, he made a regiment of all who were 
left behind. The fat men were all seen 
going to the gymnasium, to reduce their 
flesh and prolong their breath; the weak 
men carried heavy loads, to increase their 
muscle. 

They waited in vain, however, for the 
Prussians, who would not come. Still, 
they were not far off, for twice of late 
their scouts had pushed across the forest, 
near the lodge of Nicholas Pinchon 
l’Echasse, whose house served as advance- 
post in the forest of Auline. They pointed 


their cannon and awaited their enemies, | table. 


but they did not appear. 
Twice a week Nicholas Pinchon went 
into the village for provisions and to carry 


the news of the forest to the merchant the fire. 


eitizens. On the day mentioned he had 
started early, to announce that a small 


| with orders to barricade the door as night | 
| approached. 

nothing, but the old mother kept repeat- 
jing, in her nervous dread, **This day will 

end in trouble 
| father return?” 


| Shroagh the chimney. 





| mother and I will climb to the room above.” 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The young woman feared 


for us. When will 


| They had slept long whena shot was 
| heard, breaking the stillness of the night. 
| It sounded so near that it seemed to have 
|been fired against the house. 
the | more shots were fired, and the door was 
thrown oper. 


Several 


Then Berthine appeared, in 


The daughter replied, ‘Oh, very late, | hare feet, her candle flaring in her hand. 
for he will dine with the commandant, | She was in her night-dress, and her face 


who always keeps him late.” 


pan from its hook near the fire, and began 
to prepare supper, when she paused suad- 
denly, a sound having reached her ears 


She murmured, ‘‘Some one is passing 


; through the forest—at least six or eight 
| men marching.” 


The terrified mother stopped her spin- 


| ning and cried, ‘‘Mon Dieu! and the father 


absent!” 

She had scarce finished speaking when 
several violent blows made the stout door 
tremble. As there was no response from 
the women, a deep guttural voice called to 
them ‘‘Open”—and after a moment of si- 
lence, again, ‘‘Open orl shall break the 
door!” 

Berthine slipped the big revolver into 
the folds of her dress, and pressed her ear 
to the door, demanding, ‘‘Who are you?” 

A voice replied, ‘‘The detachment of 
yesterday.” 

**What do you wish?” 

‘*We have been lostin the forest since 
yesterday. Now open the door, or I will 
surely beat it down.” 

Berthine had no choice. She slipped 
back the heavy bolts and the strong, an- 
tique locks. 

She saw, in the pale, snowy light, six 
men, six terrible Prussians, the same who 
had passed the day before. 

Taking aresolute tone, she asked, ‘‘What 
do you wish at this late hour?” 

‘“‘We are lost and have eaten nothing 
since yesterday morning. I remembered this 
house.” 

Berthine told them she was alone with 
her mother. ‘The officer, who appeared to 
be an honest man, answered, ‘‘Never mind 
that. We are dying of fatigue and 
hunger.” 

She stood aside and bade them 
They crowded in, covered with snow, 
carrying on their caps a sort of créme 
meringue mass of snow. They were evi- 
dently exhausted, and as they seated them- 
selves contentedly around the table on the 
benches, she said, ‘‘You certainly look 
worn out,” 

After closing the door with the heavy 
bars, she returned to her saucepan, to 
which she added a double quantity of 
bacon, potatoes, and butter, all of which 
she mixed together to make a_ bouillon. 
The six men followed her movements with 
eyes in which hunger could not be conceal- 
ed. They had placed their guns and caps 
inacorner, and waited for their supper 
like good children, seated on school 
benc hes. 

The mother had resumed her spinning, 
casting now and then furtive, timid glances 
toward the intruders. Not a sound was 
heard except the turning of the wheel, the 
crackling of the fire, and the boiling of the 
water. Bat suddenly a strange noise 
made them all shudder. I was a sound like 
the hoarse breathing of a strong and hesvy 
beast. The officer made a dash for his gun 
but Berthine smiled reassuringly. 

‘It is only the wolves. They are abroad 
and hungry, very much as you yourselves 
were a few minutes ago.” 

The incredulous German wished to see 
for himself, and the window was opened. 
In the dim light two immense beasts were 
plainly visible, who fled toward the forest, 
with long strides, upon hearing the noise 
made by the opening sbutters. The officer 
murmured to himself, ‘‘I would not have 
believed it,” and resumed his place, to 
await the supper, which was speedily ready 
and was ravenously devoured. 

The two women silently watched the 
movements of the red beards as the pota- 
toes rapidly disappeared within. The men 
were thirsty, and the good Berthine pro- 
posed to bring them cider from the cellar. 
She was gone a long time. 

This cellar was arched, and during the 
wars had been used as a prison—a ‘cachet- 
to.’ It was reached by means of a spiral 
ladder, and was closed by a trap-door in 
the kitchen-floor. 

When Berthine reappeared, she was 
smiling serenely and scornfully. She 
handed the drinks to the soldiers, and went 
to the other end of the room, with supper 
for herself and her mother. The soldiers 
had finished and were nodding around the 
Now and then a forehead would 


enter. 


| fall with a bump on the table, awakening 


the other men. 
Berthine said to them, ‘‘Lie down before 
There is room for all. My 


The two women mounted the stair to the 


detachment of German infantry had en-| floor above them, and after c!osing and 


camped near him the night before, about 
three hours after dinner, and had finally 
departed, the officer in command speaking 


run like a fox, had come to warn them. 
He had with him two large blood-hounds 


with jaws like lions, for he feared the | for pillows, and soon all six of them were 


| Snoring, each on a different key. 


wolves, already beginning to be ferocious. 


locking the door securely, they walked 


about for a few moments, and then all was 
| quiet. 
French. The old forester, who cculd still | 


The Prussians stretched themselves on 


| the floor with their feet to the fire, their 


heads supported on their capes, rolled up 
The 


His wife and daughter were left alone, ' sounds were prolonged,deep, and formidable 


h i ‘ 
She proceeded to take down the sauce- | nove eee 


‘“Yhe French are coming—two hundred 
of them!” she cried. ‘If they find you 
here, they will burn the house! Go into 
the cellar, and don’t make a noise, or we 
are lost!” 

The alarmed officer asked, ‘‘How are we 
to get there?” 

Berthine opened the trap-door, and the 
six Germans tumbled, one after the other, 
down the ladder. 

When the point of the last helmet had 
disappeared, Berthine closed the heavy 
door, which was as hard as steel and as 
thick as a wall. It was held by hinges, 
and was fastened with a prison-lock. She 
turned the key three times, and then began 
to laugh, silently but with ecstacy, and 
evinced an insane desire to dance over the 
beads of her victims. 

There was not a sound from the Prus- 
sians, shut in a stone box, breathing 
through an air-hole, secured by iron bars. 
The enchanted Berthine again lighted her 
fire, bung her saucepan over the blaze and 
warmed the soup; saying to herself, ‘‘The 
father will be hungry and tired to-night.” 

Then she seated herself and waited alone, 
with the clock for company, glancing at 
the hour-hand which made her impatient, 
it moved so slowly. 

Presently there was a murmur under her 
feet. Low, confused words reached her 
from the arched cellar. The Prussians 
were beginning to suspect her ruse, and 
finally the lieutentant mounted the ladder 
and struck the door a resounding blow, 
saying, ‘‘ Open this door.’ 

She approached and, mimicking his ac- 
cent, asked, ‘‘What do you wish?” 

““T will break the door.” 

‘‘Break it, my good Man; try your best, 
my good man.” 

“It would have resisted the assault of a 
catapult. The foresi-girl heard him go 
down and the soldiers came up the ladder 
one by one to examine the lock, but decided 
that it would be useless to attempt to break 
it. Then they returned and talked the 
matter over among themselves. 


The young woman listened but, hearing 
nothing, went outside to await her father. 

A distant barking reached her ears. She 
whistled like a huntsman, and two enor- 
mous dogs sprang out of the shadows and 
played at her feet. She seized them by the 
collar to prevent them from running away, 
and called aloud, ‘‘Ohé, papa!” 

A voice from the forest answered, ‘‘Ohé, 
Berthine !” 

She waited a little while and again called 
out, ‘‘Ohé, papa!”—-and the response came 
again, ‘“‘Ohé, Berthine.” 

Then she called to him in a voice of 
warning, ‘‘Don’t pass too near the air-hole! 
There are Prussians in the cellar.” Pres- 
ently the tall figure of the forester was 
visible on the left, standing out plainly 
against the trunks of the trees. 

He asked with anxiety, ‘‘ Prussians in the 
cellar? What do you mean?” 

The young woman laughed joyously. 

‘“They are the same who passed yester- 
day. They were lost in the forest, and 1 
have put them in the cellar to cool.” 

She proceeded to relate the story of the 
capture—how she had frightened them by 
the shots from the revoluer, and had 
induced them to hide in the cellar, which 
was now their prison. 

The old father, still uneasy, asked—‘‘And 
what do you expect me to do as this hour?” 

‘Go and bring Monsieur Lavigne and his 
soldiers. He will be so delighted!” 

The father smiled. 

**Yes, he will be pleased enough.” 

Berthine brought his supper, and bade 
him eat and then depart to the village. The 
old guard seated himself and began his 
supper, first filling two bowls for the dogs. 
The Prussians, hearing voices, remained 
silent. Ina quarter of an hour, the old 
man had gone, and Berthine sat down 
again to await him. 

The Prussians were becoming restless. 
They called, they shouted, and beat the 
door,with terrific blows with the ends of 
their muskets. Then they began firing— 
shot after shot through the air-hole, hoping 
to attract some passing squad or scouts. 


Berthine did not move, but the noise 
annoyed and irritated her. A tempest of 
rage awakened in her; she would like to 
have murdered them, the rascals !—if only 
to make them keep silent. As her impa- 
tience increased, she began watching the 
clock, to count the minutes. Her father 
had been gone an hour and a half. He 
had reached the village. She fancied that 
she could see him as he told the story to 
Monsieur Lavigne, who grew pale with 
emotion and hastily summoned the maid to 
bring his uniform and arms. She seemed 
to hear the drummer running through the 
streets. She saw the alarmed faces ap- 
pear at the windows, and then the soldier- 
citizens hurrying forth, half-clad, from 





their homes, breathless, buckling their 


belts, and keeping their military step, 


SEPTEMEe, 1, ing 
“sa 
while they hastened to = 
Then the troop, with the 
at the head, marched fon. ach 
amid the snow, into the = the tigh, 
still watched the clock. S Berthig, 
‘*They willbe bere in an hour." 
A nervous impatience was oy, 
her. The minutes appeareg in crete 
“How terribly long they were mtb 
At last the time which she had Q 
them to appear with her father bh xed for 
ed. She opened the door anq lis ad cri 
shadow marched cautiously conn ‘ 
She gave acry of joy. It was an ber 
“They have sent me to see if theabe 


the “an _ 


change.” ay 
‘‘No, father.” 
He disappeared again into the 
of the forest and gave a shrijj oa 
which echoed back and forth ame 
great branches. Something brown sen 
from under the trees, slowly. t on 
advance-guard composed of ten = 
The forester warned them to beware aa 


air-hole. Each squad in 
those who followed, 
of two hundred 


|  LUrn Warne 
until the entire troop 
Of 


men appeared, cq 
two hundred guns. Monsieur Lavin 
agitated and trembling, disposed of ty 


men in & fashion to entirely surround 
house, leaving a large space in front if 
most formidable air-hole, on a level wn 
the ground. Then he went inside u, 
house to discover the strength and Attitade 
of the enemy, who had suddenly be ine 


* 
ule 


the 


so silent that one might believe they had 
vanished through the air-hole sai tng 
Monsieur Lavigne stsmped upon t 
trap-door and called out, ‘Monsies 
Vofficier Prussien !” : 
The German did not reply 
The commandant repeated, ‘Monsjeq 
Vofficier Prussien”—but he called in vain. 
For twenty minutes he summoned thes 


silent men to give themselves up, wit 
their arms, promising them their lives ao 
all military honors for the officer and bis 
men. But he received no sign either of 
consent or of hostility. The situation wy 
becoming difficult. The citizen-soldiex 
were marching over the snowy ground, 
back and forth, beating their arms sero 
their shoulders like coachmen, in ordery 
keep warm. They watched the ailr-hok 
with an increasing and inexplicable desir 
to pass near it. One or two did paw 
perilously near it. One very agile fellow 
made a leap and sprang past the dangerous 
spot. 

There was no result. The prisones 
acted like dead men. They made absolutely 
no movement. A voice cried oat, “Ther 
is no one there.” Then another soldie 
ventured to pass the hole, and the 
another, until it became a sort of play fo 
them. They made the snow fly from ther 
heels as they ran, shaking their feet. They 
had built a great fire out of the dead wool 
from the forest and when running, they 
were in the full rays of the light. Some 
one called to the fat baker, whose figure 
was the ridicule of the village, ‘Now you 
try it, Malvison.” 


He hesitated, and they tormented hin 
until he, too, set out to make the das 
past the air-hole of the cellar, with a rege 
lar gymnastic step, his large body sbaking. 
The whole detachment laughed, until teas 
came, and all cried, ‘‘Bravo, bravo!” He 
had finished two-thirds of his journey 
when a long flame shot out of the air-bole 
red and blinding. There was a deafening 
sound, and the enormous baker fell withs 
howl, flat on his nose. No one ran bis 
assistance, and he managed to drag himsel 
in the snow, groaning, until he escaped th 
danger line, when he fainted. A ball bac 
entered the calf of his leg. 

After the first shock and surprise the 
alllaughed again; but the commandssi 
approached from the door of the foresters 
hut, to order a new plan of attack. ff 
shouted in a shrill voice for the plambe 
and his workmen. 

Three men approached. 

“Take down the gutter-pipe from & 
house.” 

In a quarter of an hour they had taker 
down twenty metres of pipe from 
the house, and had inserted it, with ms 
precautions against surprise, into’ narro# 
opening of the air-hole, then they cot 
ducted the water from the hydrant throw 
the pipe, and Monsieur Lavigne announce 
that he was going to offer the Prussians! 
drink of water. oe 

A wild cry of admiration greeted 
commandant, followed by peals of -— 
ter. The Frenchmen pumped in the bey 
turn by turn. The iron wheel was “3 
motion, and presently there was 4 50 oe 
water flowing and falling in cancaae 
the cellar. Several hours passed, the so 
mandant marching up and down, &T? = 
very impatient, pressing his ear to oage! 
door to discover what the prisoners : , 
doing down below, and asking from 
to time if they were ready to surrender! 


: from & 
At last there was a murmur fro® 


enemy, followed by a shaking of the 
cade, and toward eight o'clock a vor" 
heard coming through the aperture, ata 
mistakably German voice speas'''+ we 
strong German accent. to oe 
“I would like to say something 
commanding officer.” indo 
Lavigne answered from the ¥ 
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« 4 8s n 
thout going too near. Do you surre 
= 


a surrender.” 
‘Then pass t the g 
One gan was | 
ten another, eac 


yans outside.” 
aaeet through the a 
h falling in the snow, 


ed. Then the Bea 
ul al Oe bere 20 more. Hurry! We 
ryoice F ~ 
"7 pee esadant ordered the pumps to 
—S “4 and filling the kitchen with 
a ge ned from head to foot, he 
ee ; carefully raised the trap-door. 
ada am . heads appeared, four blond, 
ee ee ads, and four pale faces; then 
dries cc ithe six shivering Germans 
Te  Sefore them, with wet uniforms, 


¢ 
stood before 


and subdued mien. 


th 


ch ering teeur 

oa * were seized and handcuffed, and 
tearing s surprise, they set out, marching 
double- suick in two squads, one in charge 


of the prisoners and the other carrying the 
baker on a mattres' 

wounded ba sred jhe village of Berthel, tri- 

omphant. Monsieur Lavigne was decora- 

ted for having capture d an advance-guard 

of the Prussians ; the fat baker was pre- 

sented with & medal for wounds received 


before the enemy; and Berthine, the 
forester’s daughter, received— nothing! 
Romance 


pa 


Columbus or Vespucci? 


achoolboy, of course, says the 

knows that, if Columbus 
America would have been 
when Pedro Alva- 


Every 
Saturdsy Review, 
bad never lived, 
iiscovered all the same, 
rez Cabral, the Portuguese Admiral, was 
carried by the trade winds over to the 
coast of Brazil, in 1500. But in that case 
it would pot have been discovered by 
Spain, and the whole course of the inevit- 
able European settlement on the continent 
must bave been modified. When that can | 
be said of any particular event there can | 
be no question as to its importance. 

There is a kind of historical critic, 
rather conspicuous in these latter days, 
who finds a peculiar satisfaction in point- 
ing out that Columbus discovered America 
without knowing it—which is true. That | 
he believed and died in the belief that he 
had reached Asia is certain. It is not less 
sure that Amerigo Vespucci, from whom 
the continent was named, by a series of 
fukes, misprints, and misunderstandings, 
went to his grave in the same faith. He 
thought that he had found an island of | 
ancertain size to the south of the equator, 
and that what Columbus had found to the| 
north was the eastern extremity of Asia. 

But the world which knows that Colum- 
us did, as a matter of fact, do it the ser- 
vee of finding America, and is aware that 
without him the voyage from Palos would 
vever have been undertaken, has refused 
w belittle him because he did not know 
betoreband what was only found out 
through hia exertions. 





“Mra. Winslow’ s | Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in ev ery part of th 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 
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MU SIC FOR 


CANTATAS, 


FOR 


CHILDREN. 


In PRESS: 


The Tables Turned, or a Christmas 


for Santa Claus. 

Text by Kate L. Brown. Music by Eliz. U. 
Emerson. 380 cents, postpaid; $3.00 doz., not pre 
paid. A very bright cantata; 
taining; sure to please. 


Rebecca. 

By D. F. Hodges. Price, 65 cents. 
characters, requiring one soprano, one 
soprano, one contralto, two baritones, four tenors, 
and two bassos, with a mixed chorus. Two 
hours’ time forperformance. Full instructions in 


book. 
Who Killed Cock Robin? 


A Cantata for schovl, church or parlor. 
V.R. Ford. 


unusually enter- 


Eleven 


By 8. 

Price, 40 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 
New Flora’s Festival. 

By W. B. Bradbury. Price, 40cents. Additions 
and revisions by J.C. Johnson. This is a revised 
edition of the well-known *'Flora’s Festival,’ and 
contains a number of new songs and choruses. 


The Merry Company, or Cadet’s| 
Picnic. 
Introducing melodies from The Mikado, The 


Mascot, Patience, etc., with other popular airs. 
Price, 40 cents. 


School Festival. 
A pretty Cantata for school exhibitions. 
instructive and simple; no scenery. 
Voices of Nature. 
Bright and interesting; one hour in length. 
troduces birds, animals, insects, and 
Price, 40 cents. 


Strange Visitors, or a Meeting of 
Nations, 
By J.C. Macy. 20 children, in the costumes of 


fairies, sing charac teristic national songs; a little 
dialogue. Price, 30 cents, or $3.00 per dozen. 


Hour in Fairy Land. 
seenes, very simple; time one hour anda 
Orchestra parts may be rented, $5.00 per 
Price, 30 cents. 


Day in the Woods. 


By Gabriel. Excellent music, easy for children, 
but very bright. Some recitations; a charming 
Cantata. Price, 40 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 


Kingdom of Mother Goose. 


By Mrs. Bordman, in three acts. 
$2.28 per dozen. 


A Trip to Europe. 

Just issued, in three scenes. 
$3.00 per dozen. 

The Dairymaid’s Supper. 


For church festivals; with music and illustrative 
pictures. Price, 20 cents; $1.80 per dozen. 


The Rainbow Festival. 
For a fair or church entertainment, 


scenes; very pretty tableaux. Price, 
$1.30 per dozen. 


It is 
Price, 25 cts. 


In- 
flowers. 


Five 
half. 


Price, 25 cents; 


Price, 50 cents; 


in two 
20 cents; 


Send for Catalogue of Cantatas 
Schools and Socweties, for Female 
Male and Female Voic 8, 
certs. Sent free. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C, H. DITSON * Gumant, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LEND A HAND 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


for Singing 
Vowes only, for 
and for Old Folks’ Con- 


Immigration.....-..+- eeveccces Hon. F. B. Sanborn 
Progress in Employment of Police Matrons..... ° 
Caroline A. Kennard 
Let us Think... Rev. Albert Walkley 
Civicse—A School-study..............W. K. Wiches 
Preparation of the Indian for Citizenship...... 
Alice C. Fletcher 
W.F. Spalding 
Rev. John Tunis 
Annual subscriptions 
Single numbers 20 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO, 
s Memilten Pisce, I Becton 


per SNOW, CHURCH & 60, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


Span and defend suits in any Court in the 
uited States; investigate claims anywhere by 
special agent, if required; recover property and 
nd heirs. Collections a specialty. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. 


Hopeful Side of Prison Reform 
Tee-to-tum of New York 

For sale at newstands. 
$2.00. 





Bigens Tabules : for sour stomach. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC' 


—AND<=— 


NERVINE IN TITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, ass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, e 
brain and nervous diseases in a)] their torms. The on 
paralytic institute in the United States. Consultation 
oy ad~ice at the institute free. Patients waited u on 
| at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mail 
| any address. 


NSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM 9A. M 
to5S P.M. 
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FITCHBURG . - RAILROAD 


On and after July 17, 1802, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6, 45 Aivaoy. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
an 
9, 00 #:. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
ll, 002 rd “‘M. SARATOGA SPECIAL. 
lor Cars to Saratoga and Tro 


2 aM." 
Par. 
ll 30 A.M, ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 


: em 4 
x AILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping | 


Cars to Chi © via Niagara Falls Short 
| Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. | 
| Louis vig — ian Central and Wabash Rys 


17. 00% XPRESS, with Sleeping 
NIGHT EXPRESS. 


ars to 
Buitalo. 


(1.15 tet 


Troy. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8.00 4 » M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon. 
' treal. 


10 8 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
‘ Cars to Montreal. 
3. 05 vi. M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 


7, 00 f M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
to Montreal. 
* Daily. 


Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
cation. 


Sleeping Car 


J. R. WATSON, Gen'l Pass. AR. 
Boston, Mase 


NANTASKET. 


| SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 
permitting): 


FOR HULL (Pemberton 
10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.80, 1.80, 2.30, 3.30, 5.35, 6.15, 7.40 
oe Return, 8.55, 11.20, A.M.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 

4.15, 5.20, 6.55, 5.20, 9.50 P.M. 

FOR HULL ¥, Cc. Pier), at 10.45 A.M.; 2,30 
P.M. Return, 4.10, 6.50 P.M. 

FOR DOWNE R LANDING, at 10.45 A.M.; 
2.30, 5.15 P.M. Return, §.40 A.M.; 12.00 M.; 3.55 

6.35 P.M. 

FOR NANTASKET (all the way by boat), at 
9.30, 10.30, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30 2.20, 3.00, 8 30, 4/50, 
6.15 P.M. Keturn, 8.00, i 60 A.M.; ‘2. 30, 1.00, 2.00, 
8.30, 5.00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P.M. 

FrOR NASTASK ET (boat and rail, via Pem- 
berton), at 9 30, 10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1. 30, 2.30, 
3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7. 40 P.! Return, ll _ re M.; 12. 32, 
1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37° 8.02, 9.33 PLN 

a Boat le aves ‘HINGHAM for BOSTON at 8.30 


Landing), at 9.30, 


Fare by Boat, or Boat and Rail, 25 cts., 
each way. 
- CUSHING, General Manager. 


Bastn& Portsmouth $. 8. Co,, 


SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 
No. 430 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


STEAMER 


JOHN BROOKS 


—FOR— 


ISLES OF SHOALS 
PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmouth for the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton and Old Orcnarn a 
Portland, Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee, and all pointe NORTH and EAST. 

; — Boston, week days, 9.00 a.m.; Sundays, 
0.30 a.m. 

Fare, Boston to Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Ex- 
cursion tickets, good for return trip only on date 
pd issue, $1.00; children under twelve years of 

, 50 cents. ‘Boston to Portsmouth, $1.00. 
tes to other points sent upon application, and 
are guaranted lower than by any other line. 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


—FOR— 


SALEM WILLOWS AND BEVERLY 


Leave Boston, week days, *10.30 a.m., 6.25 p.m.; 
Sundays, *10.45 a.m., 6.15 p.m. Leave Beverly, 
week ¢ boy oy 7.05 a. m. + *3.00 p.m.; Sundays, 8 
a.m., *3 

*Stops at Ygalem Willows, leaving 15 min. later. 

FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 

FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 

Freight forwarded to Salem and Beverly at low 
rates. The Isles of Shoals are private property 
and the proprietois will not allow any iaboxlonees 
er tc disorderly person to land upon the 
slan 

Tickets and staterooms can be secured at 300 
Washington st. and at the wharf. 

W. E. PEARSON, W. A. McoCRILLIS, 

General Mg’r. General Ag’t. 


‘DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS, 


large ine of Library and ‘Standing’ Desks 
| Sftice anda Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 





| 
f ad guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


| 
A 








15 
New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
} R. BR. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
|840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
| 9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated bysteam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 3223 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

Cc. 8S. MELLEN, General Manager. 


A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


CLIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The New Fast Steamer, Boston 


During June, from south side Lewis Wharf 
Boston, every Tuesday anu Friday, at 12 o’clock 
noon. From Yarmouth every Wednesday, any 
Saturday Evening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 


Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Elegantly 
Illustrated “Guide Book” to Nova Scotia. For 
Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
G. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham at.; THOMAS C, 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H. EAVES 
Parker House, Boston. 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 


Lewis Wharf, heme Mass. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 

2—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 





8—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 


4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 


TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTA 
REACHED FROM ST. PAUL AND MIN. 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 


2—Where renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 


8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 

4—Where there are good school, church, postal 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 
free. Addresss 


F. I. WHITNEY, 


St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 


A. C. HARVEY, 
228 Dschcesecnnane St., Boston, Mass. 


Ripans't ‘Tabules cure isin 
OWN YOUR HOME. 
We buy the land and build the 

building for you. 


We have the most perfect plan of handling real 
estate by co-operation. Call and everything with 
be explained to you, or send for prospectus. 
Every month’s rent bs pay ~— towards paving 
for your property. No capital required 


200 ASSOCIATES 


Real Estate Co.,7 Temple Pl., Ro 





65 Boston: 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH ° 


: ones > SEPTEMEEE . 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Royal Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


“WM. H. LYNCH & 0, 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers 


STORE AND ITALIAN AW 
Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings. py.) 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Cove, Steamers, 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDpiy 


NINGs 





Tents of Every Description Made to order, a: 


se AWNINGS TAKEN|DOWN ANDISTOKED FOR THE w 


144 State Street, - 


IVE 


THIS! 


INTER. sy 


Boston, Mass. 


WORDS 


IN SEASON. 
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BY 
HOWARD H. BROWN, If you will buy one of our Combination Boxes of “Sweet Home” 
Fr , 7 ORE Soap and Toilet Articles. 
tANCIS B. HORNBR¢ KE, You MuST HAVE SOAP —Itis an absolute necessity—the only question is where you 
shall buy it; we make it a decided object for you to buy of us—direct from factory to con- 
EDWARD E. HALE, sumer, and save all middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. 
REMEMBER, “Sweet Home” Family Soap is an extra fine pure Soap, made from refined 
CHARLES F. DOLE tallow and vegetable oils. On account of hs firmness and purity each cake will do double 
* : the work of common cheap soaps. 
OUR ComBiNaTion Box contains a large supply of the best Soaps and finest Toilet 
Articles made, and will give satisfaction to the most fastidious person, fe have been man- 
The authors of this series of sermons, ufacturing Soaps for over 17 years, and operate one of the largest and best equipped plants 
' at nis f roa ¢ in this country, having @ capacity of fifteen million pounds « year. 
ssue n this four-fok orm, unite ip 
. The “Chautauqua Desk” 
the plan primarily to provide a regular is a “ thing of beauty " and will be “a joy forever” to all who possess one. It is artistically 
designed, complete in appointments, a model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of 
supply of tracts for the post-office dis- ten homes lack— a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, studying, drawing, etc., 
etc., which will be used and appreciated by every member of the family. 
ribution of thelr several churches, and It is made of BOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed antique finish, with brass trim- 
| mings. It stands five (5) feet high, is two and a half (24) feet wide and ten and a half (10%) 
heir members | inches deep. It is a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book shelves, a ‘op 
. | shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pigeon holes for papers, compartments for fetter paper, ink, ete. 
, | When placed in — home, ited with books which you prize, and ornamented with the gifts 
Single copies of the series of twenty | of friencis, it will become a centre of attraction, and you will be grateful to us for adding a 
' i, One Dolla t , new pleasure to your life. 
sent bv ma e oO xy for the ‘ 
) O R D E YOU RUN NO RISK. 3 EACH BOX CONTAINS 
4. » > > ar. | an after 30 days’ trial * 
series. The sermons of either preacher, | youare oe convince: that the $ " ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (ful! size).. 86.00 
ods are all we claim, w: 2 , 
separately, will be sent for Thirty- op or fond your money without ‘| SWE ET HOME ” Family Soap, 
fi e ts th seston The bound pa pone oy b SS enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior 
e sries. s bo of your request, and no char; y 
vi oon ® 0 bv 9 ~o ne Feet you have. used and we will 2 pe ‘Saori BORARINE:, « oe — 1.10 
volume will be 1.5 q ake e Ox an es away atour own expense. ‘ Boi ow to as ‘othes rithou 
ling or Rubbing, Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. 
HOW CAN WE DO MORE? ¢ Simple ~“Easy—E ficient. In cach pa: Beew re coup 4 f ty 10c., 
For further particulars address, $OOOOOOOOO6OO4FF0000006660606606006 , Papatle in geede—marth te alba. éiic ccis ccecésccsees 1.10 
> 4 One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap.  .60 
: Remit $10.00 check or any way that is most con- X OZ.) J jes pie) ’ 
_ e A . an oe sie 
IL IT ientand we 1 ship at once th tR dth n exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety softness to the 
J. ST MAN SM H & co., 3 } ares a ee The deah te envefulh Tae on ae ewill 3 4 skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 
8 HAMILTON PLacr, @ not or chafe and we rantee the goods to arrive 3 $ redness, blotches, pimples and imperfections from the face. 
> in perfect attton. We have store e warehouses in the > > Especially adapted for the nursery or children’s use. 
arge cities, a your lied from the ware- : : p 
BOSTON, — 3 Rouse nearest ap = won Bw br See > pt Bed > 4 § bp nn Be gg re oa - 
3 such an immense bargain as we do, but as each order z > One Box (1-4 Doz.) Occan Bath Toilet Seap..... 30 
e f sed APpe p ey epee we find roy one 4 > A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. 
2 one Gellar. Bend all ordere direct tc HUPFALO, N.Y. 3 2 One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. ° 2% 
99O00O00000000000060000000006000006 > One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap............ 30 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, READ THESE! > One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, petign: 25 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY IN AMERICA, fully Pleasant, Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 
POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, EP ih Pons: - ll pene Street, New York. ‘ Poon aan Mod Tooth Powd o- 
“ arkin Soap Manufacturing Company, June Ist, 1892. e tle eska Toot ee ow 
7 . . , . ; 
nee, 21, 1000... 999,018.826.05 a Home sane eee Rein ae ai er ombination Box ottweet § Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the brea 
QORBTS Die, Sh. 1080.... OF Sas. bee ee sume I ain pleased with the liberal way you have always treated 2 One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, refines, -2 
nena - You — make —_ use of ny testimonial, as to the excellency ¢ Lasting. 
5S ¥ of your goous, as you desire, : 
$2,185,841.75 ae IES. (GENERAL) BALLINGTON BOOTH. ? One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap.............. 30 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., a ee ee Seem See. ; Price of Articles if Bought Separately - - . 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in stating that during the past three x De eet ae 7 t 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all years we have usedin my household three of your Sweet Home 2? DESK if Bought of Dealer. --..--- a 
policies. * Combination Boxes” with the various extras, etc., which you ’ YOU GET THE 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- give ; during this time we have not had to buy any other soap for , $21 00 
render and paid-up insurance yaluesto which the aundry, household or toilet use. The goods are very pleasing to DESK : 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. my family ; we have found the extras all that you have promised, a GRATIS. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on and I consider the entire outfit a most excellentinvestment. You { — 
application to the Company's Office. are at liberty to use this letter as you think best. @ ESTABLISHED 1676. INCORPORATED 1692. 
(Signed) JESSE L. HURLBUT, 2 CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. Sunday School Sec’y and Principal ofthe C. L. 8. C q Over Ten Thousand persons who have used “ SWEET 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. My Dear Mr. Larkin : PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 28. ‘ HOME” Seep for several yours have become 
: Ihave th y ; : ¢ Stockholders in our Company. 
oroughly tested your various toilet articles and am de- J 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary, hghted with their exquisite quality. The handkerchief perfume is ? € 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. especially pleasing and I — to cy it exclusively. § 
incerely yours, 
a ae HELENE MODJESK A: (Countess Bozenta.) 2 al iil 0a i 
MISS oO. L. JOST, _ We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home 2 £ 
Suifcie, Bank 77 Commerce, Buffale: Bests Ceo Co beckon eS 
uffalo, Be «et, Buffalo; Henr: les » : 
Stenographer and Type-Writer, York; haerapelinas National pore Chicar or ote “ae euler oe the Rg! + k Y 
United States. Also R. G. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co. and Carroll Sts. j ' ‘ 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telpehone, Boston, 3342 Room 75 























Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN 


















Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stores: 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., ao . 
to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston © ian 
45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq.) ca sate 
Depot; 182 Boylston }St., near Columbus Ave.; {5S Main. St. ( 


Disttict,) Boston, nearly“opposite, Post, Office. 
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